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That All Children May Learn—the warp and the woof of Childhood Education 1956-57 issues are 


pictured as a guide. As each issue comes, you may wish to refer to this woven Piece, recalling 


that our magazine is “to stimulate thinking rather than advocate fixed practices.” 


That All Children May Learn 


An Overview of 1956-57 Issues 


Tis 1s THE YEAR FOR REALLY USING OUR 
potentials. What strands of meaning can 
we carry with us as we examine many 
aspects of our work so that we will con- 
tinue to think of children, the people 
with whom we associate, and ourselves 
as whole beings? How can we guard 
against fitting what we read in the 1956- 


2 


57 CHILDHOOD EpUCATION issues into 
neat categories, storing it away without 
further thought concerning its possible 
influence on our day-by-day work with 
children? 

How can we insure the wholeness of 
our approach even as we examine closely 
varied aspects of our work? We cannot 
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see all in detail with each glance, yet 
we must retain an awareness of the whole 
as we examine the parts. 

Reading can serve as a take-off point 
for our own self-evaluation. Our ideas 
begin to take usable form as we test them 
against the experiences others have had. 
The high points of our teaching seem 
more significant as we relate them to the 
ways others have worked. 

True, the pattern will never twice be 
the same. This year there will be emphasis 
on six strands interwoven within the 
monthly themes. Sometimes one will be 
dominant and sometimes another will 
come clearly into focus. All six will give 
us continuity as we work to improve 
ourselves and, in turn, improve the learn- 
ing conditions for children. 


Creativeness 


No two teachers work in exactly the 
same way. Therefore as we read sugges- 
tions made by others, we interpret them 
in light of the kinds of persons we are 
and in the light of our experiences. Each 
of us must work in ways natural to us. 

As we find, for example, how someone 
else uses resources, our minds race ahead, 
not to find out how we can do the same 
thing but rather to resources that are 
readily available. We will recognize sim- 
ilarity in problems; however, each will 
be interpreted with our own understand- 
ing of them. 

A teacher in a city where film com- 
panies discard hundreds of tin boxes 
helped children enamel them as cookie 
boxes. In another part of the country a 
teacher, finding corn shucks available, 
used that as the material from which 
interesting mats and sandals were 
braided. 


One kindergarten teacher, because of 
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lack of space and funds for playground 
equipment, enlisted the help of parents, 
principal, and custodian. After discuss- 
ing with parents suitable kinds of equip- 
ment which could be made and salvaged 
from a number of sources, materials 
such as wooden kegs, boxes, heavy tires 
and homemade stilts were brought to 
school. The principal and the custodian 
found a storage space for it under the 
outdoor stairway of the first-grade room 
in the portable building. The children 
found creative ways to use the kegs, 
boxes, and tires. Such activity partially 
met the needs for developing sound 
bodies. Good mental gymnastics in prob- 
lem solving were practiced in finding 
ways to store their newly acquired play 
equipment in such limited space. Respect 
for the first graders took on real mean- 
ing for it was necessary to put away the 
equipment under their very door, with 
as little clatter and chatter as possible. 
The creative efforts of many were 
brought into use. A creative teacher will 
find time to help develop children, no 
matter what the number of children nor 
the conditions brought about by crowding. 


Understanding Children 


As we examine any phase of our work 
we test the ideas presented against our 
own understanding of children. Are sug- 
gestions in keeping with what we have 
found to be true? 

The writer of an article suggests that 
children profit from sharing. We know,. 
however, that for each child the values 
may be different. One child may share 
something because others do and he feels 
he should. Another child may want a 
chance to talk in order to get closer to 
you. A third child may feel real pride in 
something he has done and wants you 
to share this feeling. One child needs 
help in tying his shoe, another is learn- 
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ing to do it himself and will appreciate 
being given all of the time he needs to 
accomplish it.:: 


Research 


No matter what reading we are doing 
we will want to know what research has 
been done. How has the plan worked for 
others and under what conditions? Some- 
times this may help us decide that we 
will experiment further, keeping records 
as we proceed. We always test what we 
read against the results of research. We 
continue to carry out action research as 
we work in our classrooms. 

When a new plan for teaching reading 
is presented, we want to know where it 
has been tried and with what results. 
We follow with interest the research be- 
ing done in self-selection, in perception, 
and in children seeing themselves in rela- 
tion to life about them (role-awareness). 
We ask ourselves to what extent this 
throws light on the area being studied. 


Interdisciplinary Implications 


Many people not in the field of child- 
hood education, as such, are specifically 
concerned with studying children. Many 
others, while they do not focus attention 
completely on children, are concerned 
with human beings and the discoveries 
directly related to our work. As we be- 
come familiar with what is being done in 
related fields, our insights deepen. We 
see implications for our ways of working 
with children. So we look to the sociolo- 
gists. the anthropologists, the psychia- 
trists to give us some of the information 
through which we can expand our work- 
ing principles. This makes it possible to 
proceed in a broader frame of reference. 


Children Should Know 


Children are curious seekers of knowl- 
edge. They begin searching as soon as 
they are born and continue for a life- 
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time. They will learn whether or not we 
give direction. It is our obligation, how- 
ever, to guide them so that they can know 
as much as possible, so that they will 
have the tools needed for continuous im- 
provement in the quality of their living. 
They need to talk, write, spell in order to 
communicate ideas. They need to read 
and listen in order that they may know 
what others are thinking. As we read 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION issues this year 
we will ask ourselves: How would this 
make it possible for children to know 
more? What opportunities can we pro- 
vide that make it possible for children to 
use their knowledge and practice their 


skills? 


Relationships 

Relationships are a basic part of learn- 
ing. How a child is able to relate to 
others will be an important element in 
determining the kind of confidence he 
feels in himself. The honesty a teacher 
shows in relationships makes it possible 
for children to examine them openly. 
This is an area which will need to be 
considered from many angles as we 
examine our programs. 

These are the strands which we plan 
to develop in the 1956-57 issues of 
Cui_pHoop Epucation. Month by month 
you will find them interwoven in the 
issues: 

October—Teachers Are Important 

November—Resources Must Be Ex- 
plored 

December—Lines of Communication 
Must Be Extended 

January—Skills Are Needed 

February—Teamwork Is Essential 

March—A Wholesome Concept of Self 
Must Be Developed 

April—There Must Be Balance and 
Time 

May—Education Extends Beyond the 
Classroom 
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Long Shots Before Close-ups 


By CLARENCE FIELSTRA 


Proressionat MOTION PICTURE PHO- 
tographers employ sound psychological 
principles when they present long estab- 
lishing shots before providing close-ups. 
Television cameramen are likewise fol- 
lowing sound practice when they acquaint 
a viewer with an entire setting prior to 
moving in on a small segment. 

The human being is so equipped that 
he perceives a panorama before he con- 
centrates on detail. Walking along a high- 
way, a person surveys the entire land- 
scape before he focuses on a meadow- 
lark or butterfly; and upon entering a 
room, he sees the totality of it before he 
examines a single object located therein. 
Thus, attention to wholeness precedes at- 
tention to any part of that wholeness; 





Clarence Fielstra is assistant dean, School of 
Education, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Jannette Spitzer, the illustrator, is the mother 
of three children. She was formerly director of 
a nursery school and a worker in the Yale 
Clinic of Child Development. 
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and even when focus is narrowed to a 
single part, it is seen in relation to the 
preperceived whole. 


Learning Long Shots First 


In a child’s life outside of school he 
seldom encounters a situation in which 
he is expected to study, analyze, or 
understand some element which is not 
clearly related to a larger context. Such 
elements become of importance to him 
only as he must understand them in order 
to appreciate or use the whole context 
or configuration with which he is deal- 
ing. An example of this may be seen in 
a child’s approach to learning about a 
bicycle. First of all he observes someone 
else riding it, and he is very little inter- 
ested in specific parts of the bicycle— 
either in name or function. Later he 
learns to ride the vehicle himself and 
gradually acquires some knowledge 
about its basic components. This knowl- 
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edge is functionally gained and related 
to the complete bicycle. Ultimately he 
may develop a strong interest in under- 
standing one or more of its parts, such 
as those having to do with shifting gears, 
with braking, or with other functions he 
might wish to improve or repair. 

Any normal child would rebel against 
an artificial reversa) of the natura) ap- 
proach to learning about a bicycle. Such 
a reversal would impose upon him a 
sequential series of close-ups before he 
has had the opportunity to see the whole. 
}t would involve his ana)ylica) study oi 
the front wheel, the rear wheels. the 
frame, the handle bars, the saddle, the 
horn, the brakes, the sprockets and chain 
—each in isolated detail—before he had 
seen a complete bicycle. As ridiculous 
as this reversed procedure of learning 
sounds, it is characteristic of many school 
assignments. 

Many other examples might be given 
of priority of the Gestalt over the seg- 
mented piece in the learning process. One 
such example lies in the child’s learning 
to communicate. Primarily he is inter- 
ested in conveying a story or an idea in 
toto; only secondarily does he become 
interested in such communication seg- 
ments as sentences, clauses, phrases, 
words, syllables, and letters. Close-ups 
on each of the latter items are conducive 
to useful learning only if they follow 
sufficient attention to the panoramic func- 
tion of which they are essential elements. 
If the process is reversed, a child may 
learn the alphabet, may learn to spell, 
may gain some control of grammar and 
punctuation, but still lack skill in the 
whole process of communication. Con- 
centration on isolated and unrelated 
pieces cannot assure the attainment of 
comprehensive purposes and may actu- 
ally serve as a block. If the broad focus 
is initially and repeatedly used, study 
of pertinent detail will prove to be both 
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meaningful and enriching to the child. 

Another example of Gestaltic experi- 
ence on the part of a child may be seen 
in his learning to make a purchase at 
the store for his mother. In that activity 
the child experiences communication, 
computation, and transportation; but any 
focus on these components of his activity 
is made to have meaning and purpose 
because the panorama of the total ex- 
perience is perceived first and kept in 
mind. In contrast, school experiences are 
often highly compartmentalized, and 
deliberate efiorts seem to be made to 
separate factors which in a natural situa- 
tion would constitute a whole configura- 
tion. 

The characteristic of wholeness in the 
child is most obvious when it is con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the inter- 
relationships of his physical, intellectual, 
and emotional aspects. Each of these 
aspects is so much a part of the others 
that it cannot be involved in any way 
without involving both of the others. If, 
for instance, an intellectual experience 
is imposed in an environment or atmos- 
phere conducive to fear, distrust, insecur- 
ity, or hate, the net result will be very 
different from what could be expected 
if the intellect could be dealt with as a 
separate entity. Whenever a_ child 
acquires knowledge, he also acquires con- 
comitantly an emotional or feeling tone 
which he will associate with that knowl- 
edge. And since the feeling tone will to 
a large extent determine how he will use 
the knowledge gained, it becomes ex- 
tremely important to be concerned with 
that aspect of his totalness in the learning 
process. 

Geometric axiom vs. psychological 
principle. There can be no denying the 
mathematical accuracy of the geometric 
axiom which states that the whole is equal 
to the sum of its parts. Taken at its ap- 
parent face value, however, this axiom 
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is misleading to those who would apply 
it to the child’s learning process. Such 
application in the schools probably ac- 
counts for the overanalyzis of pieces of 
which as yet no relationship to a con- 
figuration has even been suggested (and 
certainly not clearly established) and 
for the utterly naive assumption that 
after each separate part has been care- 
fully studied the child will achieve com- 
prehension of the whole. 

Actually the child tends to lack any 
motivation to study isolated segments 
without having had a previous notion as 
to their relationship to a meaningful 
totality. Even if he does discipline him- 
self to concentrate on such segments, he 
is unlikely to remember them sufhciently 
long to put them together by the time 
he studies the final segment. More likely 
will be his failure either to understand 
the individual segments or to be able to 
put them together at the conclusion of 
this atomistic procedure. Only the bright 
child gets much learning from the faulty 
application of the geometric axiom to 
his educational processes, and even he 
could gain infinitely more if the axiom 


were applied in a psychologically sound 
manner. 

Of course the whole is equal to the 
sum of its parts, but the sum of its parts 
does not necessarily equal the whole in 
the learner’s mind. It must be remem- 
bered that an over-all picture should 
come before close-ups and that each 
close-up should be made understandable 
as a part of a panorama to the extent 
that the interrelationships in the child’s 
mind are reinforced. If that approach 
is used, the axiom referred to will make 
sense psychologically as well as mathe- 
matically. It is quite appropriate when 
speaking of learning to think of the whole 
as being equal to more than the sum of 
its parts; it is actually equa) to their sum 
plus insight on the part of the learner— 
an insight which converts the summation 
of pieces into an understandable, mean- 
ingful, and useful configuration. Atten- 
tion to means of facilitating the develop- 
ment of such insight (motivation) is one 
of the important responsibilities of a 
teacher. It is therefore essential that every 
teacher understand concepts of wholeness 


and apply them wisely. 





Acuu’s WORLD IS FRESH AND NEW AND BEAUTIFUL, FULL OF WONDER 
and excitement. It is our misfortune that for most of us that clear-eyed 
vision, that true instinct for what is beautiful and awe-inspiring, is dimmed 
and even lost before we reach adulthood .. . 

I sincerely believe that for the child, and for the parent seeking to 
guide him, it is not half so important to know as to feel. If facts are the 
seeds that later produce knowledge and wisdom, then the emotions and the 
impressions of the senses are the fertile soil in which the seeds must grow. 
The years of early childhood are the time to prepare the soil. Once the 
emotions have been aroused—a sense of the beautiful, the excitement of the 
new and the unknown, a feeling of sympathy, pity, admiration or love— 
then we wish for knowledge about the object of our emotional response. 
Once found, it has lasting meaning. It is more important to pave the way 
for the child to want to know than to put him on a diet of facts he is not 
ready to assimilate .. . 

—From “Help Your Child to Wonder” by Racket Carson, Woman’s 
Home Companion, July 1956. 
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3 R’s Plus 


By HOWARDINE G. HOFFMAN 


Howardine G. Hoffman, director, Division of Elementary Education, 
Los Angeles County Schools, tells how the quality of experiences can 
challenge children to work at a high level and result in 3 R’s plus. 
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“Hey, Jor. Ger A Loap oF THIS.” EX- 
claimed Chuck from the rear of the 
crowded bus. Joe responded with a quick 
bounce from his seat and a dash toward 
his friend, but was quickly “downed” 
by the driver. All eyes turned toward 12- 
year-old Chuck who was again quietly 
and intently poring over Life magazine, 
which had occupied his attention while 
others on the bus had chattered noisily 
about the day’s activities. 

“OK, give,” responded Joe. Even the 
younger passengers waited eagerly to 
hear what Chuck would say. “Well, it 
says here that the Berber tribesmen— 
those are the people who live on the 
slopes of the Atlas Mountains in Africa 
—live today just like their ancestors 
lived 3,000 years before Christ. Imagine, 
9,000 years and no change. Those people 
herd sheep, spin wool and make their 
own clothes like the pioneers of our 
country made their clothes. Only in our 
country we soon began to use machines 
and the Berbers still do it the hard way.” 
“Let’s go traveling and see what it’s like 
to live where there isn’t any change.” 

For the next several minutes, while 
still riding along, twosomes and four- 
somes ranging in ages from 10 to 13 
speculated excitedly and in vivid lan- 
guage about the changes they had seen in 
their short lives. They pondered what it 
would be like to live without buses, 
machines, electricity, and countless other 
objects which have become commonplace 
in their own experiences. The youngsters 
seated nearest Chuck kept him busy 
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answering questions as they looked over 
his shoulder at the colorful pictures in 


the article, ““The Epic of Man.” 


Other Fundamentals for Citizenship 

Youngsters today have many interests 
and many abilities. The 3 R’s are part of 
their heritage, for they have long been 
accepted among the fundamentals of 
American education. 

The abilities to read, to write, to think 
quantitatively, and to compute are essen- 
tial to enlightenment. However, impor- 
tant as these skills are, they are not the 
only fundamentals of education. Our so- 
ciety needs the type of citizens who not 
only read, write, use mathematical tools 
competently, but also citizens who 
possess a wide acquaintance with the 
universe and with the ways it works; who 
understand and appreciate other people 
and have both the will and the social 
skills to get along with them; who have 
knowledge of the arts and crafts and the 
capacity to appreciate and participate in 
them, and who are capable of analyzing 
problems and intelligently formulating 
and testing conclusions. Thus, what chil- 
dren experience, the knowledges and 
understandings they acquire, the attitudes 
and feelings they develop, and the skills 
and abilities they achieve constitute the 
fundamentals of education—3 R’s plus. 

The ultimate goal of our schools is 
the development of responsible and en- 
lightened citizens who make use of their 
knowledges and skills for the betterment 
of society. 
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Recent educational literature has con- 
tained much about the content of the cur- 
riculum. The emphasis is timely, for 
while it highlights the importance of in- 
formation, facts, and knowledges, it also 
focuses attention upon the interrelation- 
ships of the values and ideals of our 
society, the goals of education, the char- 
acteristics of boys and girls, and the ways 
they learn. 

These are the factors which, consid- 
ered together, give direction to curricu- 
lum planning and determine the nature 
and quality of learning experiences pro- 
vided in schools today. Good schools 
today provide ample evidence that chal- 
lenging content results in the 3 R’s plus. 


Third and Fourth Grades 
Study Community 


Basic social concepts are developed 
through meaningful experiences. The 8 
and 9 year olds living in a rapidly de- 
veloping neighborhood on land only re- 
cently cleared by the removal of orange 
groves engaged in a study of how people 
in the community depend upon one an- 
other. With the guidance of their 
teacher the children discussed their new 
community and compared it with the 
many communities from which they and 
their families had moved. They listed 
questions about services in their com- 
munity and discussed how they could get 
information about them. 

Through study trips to observe the 
natural environment, the offices and the 
stations of community services and 
through interviews with local citizens, 
they learned many facts which they 
needed in order to understand their com- 
munity. They invited the highway patrol- 
man to come to their classroom to discuss 
routes to travel to the various centers of 
2 1Qne of the major themes suggested in Educating the 


Children of Los Angeles County, Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools. 1955. 
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the community. They used films, pictures, 
and books. They constructed wooden 
buildings and transportation and com- 
munication facilities for use in their 
dramatic play. They experimented with 
dry cells, found out about electricity and 
its uses in the community. They con- 
structed traffic signals and wired them 
so that they would work. One of their 
buildings was wired for electric service. 

These 8 and 9 year olds made a large 
floor map on which they recorded in- 
formation about land use and the move- 
ment of people and goods between their 
community and neighboring commu- 
nities. They re-enacted the activities of 
construction workers, personnel from 
electric, telephone, and transportation 
services, wholesale and retail merchants, 
and fire and police personnel. They de- 
picted the activities of families as they 
moved into new homes and established 
themselves in new neighborhoods. 

The children planned the ways in 
which they would secure their informa- 
tion and organize and use it to answer 
their questions. As they discussed in- 
formation secured from many sources 
they answered some of their own ques- 
tions and also raised many additional 
ones. They kept records of their questions 
and discussions on large charts and 
evaluated their progress. 

From time to time they summarized 
what they had learned, painted pictures 
and murals, made maps, wrote stories 
and reports, and discussed their observa- 
tions and findings. They made a chart 
summarizing “What We Have Learned 
about How People in Our Community 
Depend upon One Another.” Some of 
their understandings as expressed in the 
children’s words were: 


It takes a lot of people to make a com- 
munity. 

When people help each other they can do 
more than they can when they work alone. 








We need lots of things that don’t grow in 
our community and so we must have good 
transportation. 


Many people are needed to help us get 
things to eat and wear and to give us the 
services we need. 


Machines make work easier and help us to 
do it faster. 


Lots of people who help us to have a good 
community live some place else. 


Children use basic skills as they secure 
and organize information and develop 
understandings, attitudes, and feelings 
about people, their activities, and their 
relationships with one another. 


A Sixth Grade Study of “Wetbacks” 


Understandings, attitudes, and skills, 
too, are developed as children deal with 
important issues. Mrs. James and _ her 
sixth graders spent a part of their first 
day together in discussion of summer 
experiences. Jose, a recent arrival from 
Mexico, related in broken English how 
he and his father had been “picked up” 
by the United States Immigration officers 
near El Centro, taken across the border 
into Mexico and detained until Jose’s 
father could send a telegram to his wife 
asking that she mail his visitor’s permit 
to him. The children listened with wide- 
eyed amazement. They asked many ques- 
tions which brought out the fact that 
Jose’s father had been mistaken for a 
wetback who had crossed the border 
illegally. 

“What’s a wetback?” asked Susan. 
“They’re the Mexicans who come here 
from Mexico illegally in order to work 
in the fields.” “My dad says they take 
jobs away from Americans who want to 
work.” “They shouldn’t be allowed to do 
that.” “Well, aren’t they citizens, too?” 
“How do they get in if it’s illegal for 
them to enter?” “They cross the border 
secretly.” “Why don’t the policemen stop 
them?” “Well, sometimes they swim 
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across the river and the policemen don’t 
see them.” “Oh! I guess that’s why they 
call them wetbacks.” “How can these 
people get to be citizens of our country?” 
“Why can some of the Mexicans live here 
and we don’t let others stay here?” 

At this point in the discussion the 
children looked toward Mrs. James ex- 
pectantly. She asked, “Where can we get 
some information about this problem?” 
The children responded: “From _ the 
police department and maybe from the 
highway patrol.” “From the border in- 
spectors if they have an office here.” “In 
the newspaper.” “Well, in the library.” 
“We could ask our parents.” “Maybe 
Jose’s father knows someone who can 
help us.” 

Mrs. James listed the suggestions on 
the board. Several children volunteered 
to contact some of the sources and the 
teacher helped them with locational skills 
needed in finding the telephone listings. 
She explained to the children that the 
border patrol is a division of the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization 
Service which is part of the United States 
Justice Department. 

The significance of the content so stim- 
ulated and challenged these 11 and 12 
year olds that they acquired many new 
skills in locating sources of information 
and in interviewing and recording. The 
children pursued their interests through 
interviews, reading, and discussion. A 
few days later 12-year-old Stan sug- 
gested, “Let’s have some role playing 
and see how it feels to be a border patrol 
inspector who has to make somebody turn 
back when he really wants to come to the 
United States.” Concepts were clarified 
and understandings were deepened as the 
children played the roles of the wetback; 
of a man who was in this country legally 
but had forgotten to carry his visitor’s 
permit; of a United States Immigration 
officer, and of a United States citizen who 
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knew the whereabouts of a person who 
had entered the country illegally. 


A Second Grade’s “Happy Sounds” 


Creativeness grows as children live in 
an enriched environment. Children in a 
second grade, who were having daily ex- 
periences in listening to the teacher read 
poetry and in sharing and enjoying bits 
of verse created by someone in the class, 
responded during a discussion of “happy 
sounds” with these lightly flowing lines. 
The teacher wrote as the children sug- 
gested. The result was a poem that grew 
spontaneously out of the mood of the 
moment, a genuine expression in which 
form and imagery fit the feeling: 

Singing birds, 

A rooster crowing, 

Bees buzzing, 

A little breeze blowing, 
Birds chattering in a row, 
And the caw, caw, caw 
Of an old black crow. 
Horses trotting 

People singing, 

A cat purring in the chair, 
And children laughing everywhere. 
These are happy sounds. 

Individual children carry over from 
such group experiences a genuine inter- 
est in catching in writing some of their 
reactions to sensory impressions.’ 


Middle and Upper Grade Interests 


Significant content close to children’s 
interests and needs challenges them to 


a An excerpt from a new publication of the Los Angeles 
County Board of Education, Guiding Growth in Written 
Expression. June 1956. 


work at a high level. As children are en- 
couraged to deal realistically with the 
questions and problems confronting them 
in every-day life, they acquire insight 
into the importance of skills to problem- 
solving. They maintain the skills pre- 
viously learned and acquire new ones as 
they are challenged by the significance 
of the problems under study. 

Many middle- and upper-grade teach- 
ers report unusual results from discus- 
sions of such topics as: 

If you were home alone and your house 
caught on fire, what would you do? If your 
father should absent-mindedly throw a lighted 
cigarette from the car while you were riding 
through the forest, what would you do? 
Should your younger brothers and sisters be 
restricted from viewing any of the television 
programs which you know about? What 
programs do you recommend, and why? 
What does democracy mean to you? What is 
liberty? What are the characteristics of a 
good citizen of our town? What do you think 
you might do to help a newcomer in your 
neighborhood, in your school? 


“Growing” Teachers 


To insure significant and challenging 
content in the curriculum for children 
requires “growing” teachers who are 
alert to the demands and changing condi- 
tions of life about them. For to provide 
a curriculum which adequately develops 
the “3 R’s plus” teachers, too, must be 
enlightened persons, having the skills, 
knowledges, understandings, attitudes, 
and feelings essential to success in every- 
day life. 


MAKE No LITTLE PLANS; THEY HAVE NO MAGIC TO STIR MEN’S BLOOD AND 
probably themselves will not be realized. Make big plans; aim high in 
hope and work, remembering that a noble, logical diagram once recorded 
will never die, but long after we are gone will be a living thing, asserting 
itself with ever-growing insistency. Remember that our sons and grand- 
sons are going to do things that would stagger us. Let your watchword 
be order and your beacon beauty.—DaniEL Hupson Burnuam, 1907. 
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By AFTON DILL NANCE 


A Room Full of Learning 


Human relationships may hinder or help learning. Children’s anecdotes clearly 


reveal that learning is made easier by: 


. . . healthful physical conditions 
. a rich curriculum 
. a rhythm of work and play 


. . . families having confidence in them 
. success experiences which encourage new adventure 


. support of friends 
. confidence in teacher 


. mutual confidence of parents and teachers . 


Waar revationsuies witHIn A CLAss- 
room make learning easy? What rela- 
tionships make learning hard? Can chil- 
dren recognize the factors which make 
learning easy or difficult for them? Do 
parents? Ten California teachers have 
contributed examples which seek to 
answer these questions. A study of these 
materials indicates that children, teach- 
ers, and parents must have confidence 
and trust in themselves and in each other 
if learning is to take place. 


What Makes Learning Easy or Hard? 


A group of children in the fourth 
grade talked about what made learning 
easy or hard for them. Later their teacher 
asked them to write down the things 
which seemed most important. The teach- 
er reported these comments from the gen- 
eral discussion: 

“I’m afraid to miss a word in spelling.” 

“Sometimes you think people are going to 
laugh and they don’t.” 

“Things I can do well, I feel free in doing 
them.” 

“When I make a mistake, I have to face it. 


Then I feel better.” 


The following compositions were writ- 





Afton Dill Nance is elementary consultant, Cali- 
fornia State Dept. of Education, Sacramento. 
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ten in response to the question, “What 
Makes It Easy for Me to Learn?” 


“The thing that helped me most of all this 
year is knowing that I have friends around 
me. And because I have an understanding 
teacher I could go to with all my troubles. 
If you had someone sitting by talking all the 
time you couldn’t do your work. That’s why 
I’m thankful to have such a good friend sitting 
beside me. And knowing there are friends 
around has helped me most of all.” 


“We are all very happy in our schoolroom 
because we joke and are happy at the right 
time, besides our work period which is full 
of learning. We have art, painting, and draw- 
ing in fun, and reading, writing, arithmetic. 
language, social studies, and science for work. 
Enough to keep us busy, but so we don’t get 
tired and aren’t grouchy with our neighbors.” 


“Our room is quiet. Mr. Erickson does not 
get angry at us for little things. He under- 
stands our troubles and explains things.” 


“We have nice friends, and when we have 
work instead of just going ahead our teacher 
explains things to us. And it makes things 
easy for us to do. We get along with each 
other and we have our fun such as art, wood- 
work, and painting and so on. Our room is 
warm and we have good hot lunches in the 
lunchroom and it makes us feel better and we 
can work harder.” 


These comments and compositions 
comprise a brief course in elementary 
education. The children have recognized 
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the need for physical well being, a rich 
curriculum, a rhythm of work and play, 
success experiences, the support of good 
friends, and a skillful and understanding 
teacher. 

In a room which is “full of learning” 
the children will have confidence in the 
teacher. The following anecdotes illus- 
trate this point: 


A kindergarten boy had worn his new cow- 
boy suit to school. It was complete in every 
detail—neckerchief, shirt, hat, boots, and cow- 
boy pants. All the children were interested 
and the teacher was commenting and inquir- 
ing about the various articles of his attire. 
The child answered some of the questions, 
and then put his hand in a cupper fashion 
up to his mouth and quietly said to the 
teacher, “Say, don’t go into this too deep, 
I’m not very well prepared.” 


A little boy in the first grade had been kept 
after school for a private talk with the teacher. 
When he reached home, Johnny told his 
mother why he was kept after school. At a 
later conference with the parents, the mother 
reported to the teacher that Johnny had said 
he didn’t mind the reprimand because “My 
teacher loves me even when I am naughty.” 


Another child in the middle grades _re- 
ported trouble with his teacher, but ended the 
account by saying, “It was all right with me— 
and her too.” 


A teacher was touring the playground on 
yard duty one day and overheard the follow- 
ing conversation: 

“Mrs. Predmore really got mad at Louis for 
not being a good sport and sharing the ball 
at recess, didn’t she?” 

“Yes, she sure did.” 

“Well. that’s all right. She likes Louis, 
that’s why, and she wants him to learn to take 
turns so we'll like him, too.” 


A little six-year-old girl danced up to her 
teacher one day and said, “I like you.” The 
teacher gave her a hug and said, “I like you, 


The author acknowledges the help of these California 
teachers who contributed the examples_used: Leland 
Erickson, Perris Elementary School; Ruth Kepley, McCabe 
School; Margaret Lenz, Mission School; Ida Sneddon, 
Cucamonga Elementary School; and George Hedrick, 
Beatrice Parker, Dorothy Predmore, William Mallek, 
Carol Hwoschinsky, of the Monterey City Schools. Eleanor 
Ziel, general supervisor of elementary education, Monterey 
City Schools, also contributed. 
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too.” The child looked up with a twinkle in her 
eye and said, “Mommie says I’m your pet, 
but I just tell her everybody is your pet.” 


A Negro boy aged six came into the room 
at recess with a puzzled look on his face and 
asked his teacher, “Am I black?” The teacher 
considered this question seriously before 
answering because she knew that here was a 
child who was recognizing differences for the 
first time. Taking a deep breath, she answered, 
“Yes, Joseph, you are black, and Felix has a 
brown skin, and Shigeo’s skin is yellow. Maria 
has a dark skin, too, and Henry’s skin is white. 
But we love each other, and work and play 
together, so what difference does the color of 
our skin make? It’s what we are like inside 
that matters.” 

The little boy gazed thoughtfully at his 
teacher for a moment and answered, “I guess 
I like being me, since you say I’m like every- 
body else inside.” 


Success builds the confidence which 
gives children courage to try new ven- 
tures. Conversely lack of success makes 
reluctant learners. The following play- 
ground incidents illustrate this point: 


“Let’s not choose sides. I'll be left out 
again.” 

“When you miss the ball, people laugh.” 

“IT don’t feel well today and I can’t run. Do 
I have to play baseball? Can’t I just stand with 
you?” 

“Poor players are chosen last. We should 
find another way to choose up for games.” 

“Volley ball is a good game because every- 
one gets to play all the positions.” 

“Relays are fun. If a team wins no one 
person has been a winner or a loser.” 


That success also builds competence 
in the general academic program is illus- 
trated by these anecdotes: 


Reading and spelling were hard for David. 
He would grimace and contort his face 
throughout these periods. The teacher tried 
the kinesthetic approach in spelling with no 
success. She had no better success in reading: 
David wouldn’t look at a book. The teacher 
planned private conversation with David and 
tried to discover his interests. She found books 
in the library with large colored pictures and 
little printing. During reading time, David 
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You can get more ideas from a group. 


would look at these, and then tell his small 
reading group what he had discovered. The 
teacher encouraged him to tell her words he 
would like to learn to spell. His first request 
was for “hot-rod.” The next request was for 
“black” and then David wrote about a “black 
hot-rod” he wished he owned. David made 
great growth in reading during the year, but, 
more important, his attitude improved. He 
attained self-respect and is a happier child 
and more stable emotionally. The little private 
conversations with the teacher continued 
throughout the year. 


The class was discussing a story wherein 
the underdog had come into his own. One of 
the children burst out enthusiastically, “That 
reminds me of Eric, Mrs. Hwoschinsky. Some- 
one asked a hard question in the cafeteria on 
Monday and Eric came out with the answer 
like a flash, and it was right!” Eric beamed, 
and Mrs. Hwoschinsky then understood why 
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the week had been such a good one for Eric.” 


The children have definite ideas on 
how grouping in the classroom affects 
learning. A few statements serve as illus- 
trations: 


The children in our fifth grade like to solve 
their problems in a general discussion with 
the whole class, rather than in committees. 
However, one child dissented from the general 
opinion and said, “Committee work is fun 
because you get more help and it makes you 


feel good.” 


Other comments on committee work 
from a group of fifth graders are: 

“Each person has more of a chance to talk.” 

“You don’t mind talking in committees be- 


cause you don’t have older people around.” 
“Committees give you a chance to know 
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people better and you might learn to like 
some people whom you actually have dis- 
liked.” 

“You have a better chance to learn from 
good workers.” 

“You have a chance to share ideas.” 

“You feel freer to talk in a group discus- 
sion. 

“You can get more ideas from a group.” 


Family Relationships 


Relations with parents and brothers 
and sisters often affect a child’s attitudes 
and work at school. These anecdotes tell 
their own story. 

“I can’t do a thing with him; he’s stubborn 
just like his grandfather.” 

“Her brother was much smarter than she 
is. He never had any trouble with reading.” 

“We think Mark is a fine boy.” 


“That doctor said Billy wasn’t sickly at all, 
but I know better. I had to drop that doctor 
and had to go to two others before I found 
one who admitted Billy was weak and differ- 
ent from other boys.” 

“I can always depend on Mary to do her 
best.” 


“But he won’t mind us unless we give him 


“I won’t let him play with other children. 
He gets dirty and I can’t stand a dirty, filthy 
child.” 

“As I figure it, a little clean dirt is good 
for children. I’d rather do the laundry than 
fuss at the boys all the time.” 


“When she’s bad we just make her stay in 
bed all day and no one speaks to her.” 


“Yes, at home we call Bill our artist. He 
made our Christmas cards last year.” 


Children’s comments reveal how home 
relationships contribute to insecurity or 
to self-confidence. 


“My mother never really listens to me. She 
just says ‘yeah’ ‘yeah’ and pretends to—but 
she’s holding the baby all the time.” 

“Our baby is cute. My mom says he’d 
rather go to me than to anyone in the family.” 

“My big brother, he’s never afraid of any- 
thing. I’m the family scaredy-cat. They all 
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tell me so, but I won’t be when I’m in high 
school.” 

“I’m the one in our family who always 
gets to check to see if the doors are closed and 
the lights out when we go away. Dad says I 
never miss a thing.” 


Mutual Confidence 

The influence of the teacher carries 
over into family life. When teachers have 
the confidence of children and parents 
they can help build homes and schools in 
which children will flourish. The follow- 
ing letter shows how one troubled parent 
asked for help. 

May 18, 1956 
Dear Miss Smithson, 

My husband and I have been quite worried 
over Maryann lately. She has always been a 
child who hesitates to show her affection. We 
go to her rather than she comes to us, so it 
isn’t easy for her to show her troubled 
thoughts to us, I imagine. She has been saying 
that only her family and Miss Smithson love 
her. She says that her classmates don’t like 
her, but she never has a reason why... . I 
don’t know what to do when a six-year-old 
says to a dying fish we found on the beach 
the other night, “Probably he wanted to die 
because his friends didn’t like him.” 

I know it isn’t right to trouble you with this 
problem, but Maryann is so fond of you, I 
thought perhaps some third party could make 
a suggestion as to what would be the right 
course to take. 

If perhaps there could ever be a time when 
I might see you or if you think this should 
just be ignored, I would be more than grateful 
for a suggestion. 

Thank you for your time. 


Another letter expresses the apprecia- 
tion which parents feel toward a teacher 
who plans a room “full of learning.” The 
mutual confidence between parent and 
teacher reflected in this letter provides 
an essential factor in an environment in 
which children can learn and grow. 


Dear Mrs. Sneddon, 

I am sure glad to hear about Tommy’s 
progress at school. With teachers like his 
taking care of kids this will be a different 
and a better world. 
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By MARTHA HITTINGER 
—So that all children may learn 


A Social Studies Program — 


This article could be summed up in the following equation: 


well-integrated children 


chi — acher P ‘ 
anaes tartees + interrelated learnings 


purposeful activities = 





(varying in interests, | (understanding chil- 


abilities, physiques) | dren and_ learning 
process ) 


Learninc IS CONCEIVED TO BE A PROCESS 
of change in an individual’s behavior. 
Just as the individual child is a com- 
posite of many varying interests, abil- 
ities, and potentials, so he is also a whole 
being and reacts to situations as such. 
Meaningful experiences and opportuni- 
ties must be provided for this behavior 
change. A sample of such experiences is 
shown within a social studies period in a 
fourth grade. Purposeful learning was 
taking place as needs were felt and met. 

As nine o’clock approached, the chil- 
dren came into Mrs. Miller’s classroom. 
Johnny bubbling over said, ““My dog had 
four babies last night, they’re so little.” 
Mary and Jane confided in each other 
about Mary’s new doll. David came in 
quietly and went to the rock collection, 
seemingly oblivious to others. Frances 
took the fish food from the shelf and gave 
the fish their daily mea!. Tom and Jack 
busily looked through the magnifying 
glass at the sea shells. 


Total Growth of Children 


As Mrs. Miller exchanged pleasantries 
with the children, she wondered how 
much she was helping in the total growth 
of each child. Their study had taken 
them from the present-day community 
where they lived to other communities 
in the state. They had studied how the 
lives of the people are interrelated 
through industry, communication, and 
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(varying in kind and in difficulty— 
in big blocks of time) 


transportation. They were engaging in a 
comparison of their immediate area to 
that of “long ago.” They are now study- 
ing Early California Mission Days. Pre- 
viously a discussion arose concerning the 
subdivision occurring where there had 
been a small orange grove near the 
school. 


Through Varied Activities 


The nine o’clock buzzer sounded and 
each child found his place. Mary, the 
chairman for this week, called the class 
to order. The formalities—roll, lunch 
orders, milk orders—all were taken care 
of by the elected class officers. Timmy 
took a long time telling about a show he 
had seen on television the night before. 
In a polite, but slightly impatient way, 
John said, “I saw Mr. Smith last night. 
He told me what our town was like when 
he was a boy!” Although the children 
enjoyed talking in a group, their ability 
to listen was limited and they were be- 
coming restless. Mrs. Miller asked, 
“What did he tell you?” Johnny con- 
tinued, “There were orange groves where 
all the houses are now. It took all day 
to go to the City. I asked him like I said 
I would and he’ll come to talk to us.” 





Planning 


Questions came rapidly from the other 
children. Mrs. Miller was jotting these 
down: 
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Who lived here then? 


Was this in Mission days? 

Why did it take so long to go to the City? 
What did the people do? 

Where did the men work? 

Who picked the oranges? 


While interest in Johnny’s contribu- 
tion was still high, Mrs. Miller asked, 
“What can we do to make the best use 
of Mr. Smith’s visit?” Jane suggested, 
“Write down the things we would like to 
know about before he comes. I can do 
that during work period. I finished my 
picture yesterday.” 


Decisions and Responsibilities 


Some replanning of the morning work 
period was necessary. Here Mrs. Miller 
was helping the children grow in ability 
to plan, to make and revise group deci- 
sions. Participation in decisions meant 
feeling a greater responsibility for carry- 
ing out plans. An over-all plan for the 
work period was in writing—seen from 
every part of the room. 

Nancy said, “Yesterday Richard and 
Tommy bothered us. We needed to have 
more space for building the miniature 
mission. The boys were not working 
well.” Then a discussion followed of the 
rules formulated by the class. Mrs. Miller 
realized the importance of this procedure 
and guided the children in self-control 
and group discipline. Democratic proc- 
esses were used with meaning and 
understanding. This program was help- 
ing children become sensitive to their re- 
sponsibilities in a purposeful manner. 


Big Blocks of Time 

Keeping these objectives in mind, Mrs. 
Miller asked, ““How long shall we work 
this morning?” A discussion ensued. 
Gilbert wanted to work until noon. Frank 
reminded, ‘“‘We have to have time for 
reports.” This observation was noticed 
by Mrs. Miller. She will continue work- 
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ing with these children in planning their 
own time. She is proud to see the growth 
Frank has made. Not too long ago he 
could not have planned this far ahead. 
As the group decided on ten-thirty for a 
closing time, Mrs. Miller dismissed the 
children a few at a time from the plan- 
ning session. This helped by giving them 
time to collect the necessary materials 
and think through their own specific tasks 
in a smooth, orderly, and _ efficient 
manner. 

As the work period progressed several 
groups of children were working in the 
patio adjacent to the classroom. Nancy, 
Jimmy, and John were busily laying 
bricks making the adobe mission. Richard 
and Tommy were removed from them 
and for the time being Mrs. Miller ob- 
served them hard at work on a salt and 
flour relief map of the area. Seven chil- 
dren were absorbed in painting a mural 
of mission life using the knowledge they 
had acquired of this era. Jane and Susan 
were discussing and writing down ques- 
tions to ask Mr. Smith. Five children 
were weaving baskets while six others 
were making clay utensils. Timmy was 
reading a pamphlet published by a bank- 
ing concern about the history of the area. 
Three other children were consulting a 
reference list and preparing a report on 
how the water supply and _ irrigation 
system were developed. 

Mrs. Miller moved from group to 
group, helping, questioning, and encour- 
aging. Connie was having trouble with 
the other members working on the mural. 
How can I best help her become more 
conscious of the others, Mrs. Miller 
wondered. A suggestion from Gilbert 
eased another crisis in Connie’s human 
relationships. I will talk with her at 
recess time thought, Mrs. Miller. 
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Jane and Susan checked the dictionary 
frequently for spelling in the process of 
writing down the questions which they 
will ask Mr. Smith. These questions will 
be read to the group during evaluation 
and any additional ones from the group 
will be added. Mrs. Miller made a mental 
note to plan another dictionary usage 
lesson soon. Also, more spelling words 
may be added to the list. 

The measurements of the miniature 
mission seemed to be causing trouble. 
The bricks were two inches long, how 
many would be needed to make the mis- 
sion ten inches high? Measuring, estimat- 
ing, calculating are all meaningful con- 
crete processes. Mrs. Miller is ever aware 
of concrete examples in mathematics so 
that each skill subject is interrelated to 
the whole—just as each child in her class- 
room is a whole being with diverse in- 
terests, abilities, and attitudes. 


Evaluation 


Ten-thirty came quickly. The children 
had been working so well, Mrs. Miller 
reflected the change from earlier months. 


True growth was evidenced in their abil- 
ity to work together harmoniously. The 
clean-up committee reported that Timmy 
“did an awful lot of other people’s work.” 
Here the children voiced the strong sense 
of justice fourth graders feel, and ac- 
cepted their own responsibility. Timmy 
very slowly takes an active part in group 
activities. Mrs. Miller hasn’t forced him, 
knowing his lack of security and fearful- 
ness of others. 

In her excellent planning and constant 
serious evaluation, Mrs. Miller is help- 
ing the fourth graders in her room to be- 
come members of the peer group, to de- 
velop in neuromuscular skills, to accept 
adult concepts, to develop sequential 
ideas, symbolism, and communication. 
Mrs. Miller keeps in mind that purpose- 
ful learning results when individual 
needs are recognized and opportunity is 
provided for each child to develop his 
potential; learnings are multiple and in- 
terrelated. By her planning, the many 
interrelated parts become fused making 
meaningful situations and thereby creat- 
ing effective learning. 





Teaching Can Be un 


Do you remember how you felt when vacation 
was over and September rolled around? Did 
you feel “penned in?” What did your teacher 
do about it? pees 


H ave run wirt your Boys AND GIRLS. 
Or did you know that teaching can be 
fun? It is exciting to learn something 
new! A little fun makes learning so much 
easier. And for the teacher, there is a 
thrill in seeing it happen before your 
very eyes! 
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By HELEN W. CRANE 


Are you going to laugh with your chil- 
dren—at the funny things in the reading 
stories? At the way the song turned into 
a joke? At the nonsense poems, riddles, 
and games that are so important to boys 
and girls? At the surprises that pop up 
along the way? 


Can you be happy teaching if there is 
not a chuckle now and then? Or do you 
think the classroom is the place to shut 
out the giggles and laughter as the 6’s, 
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7’s and 8’s get down to the serious busi- 
ness of learning to read? 

Why do you like to play tennis? Or 
golf? Or swim? Is it fun? If it is fun, 
do you try all the harder to improve your 
serve, or your putt, or your crawl? Per- 
haps we teachers can learn something 
from sports. If we are motivated by the 
fun in a game, can’t we learn that school 
can also be a more pleasant place for 
boys and girls? 

What about that giggle? Maybe it is a 
sign that you are really doing a good 
job! Perhaps it is what saves Johnnie 
from becoming a “problem,” from re- 
senting school or from feeling unhappy 
because September has robbed him of his 
freedom. Does learning have to be un- 
pleasant business? Happy, contented 
people make good citizens; fun-loving 
boys and girls usually like to learn. Is 
that a clue? 

Then what is your first responsibility? 
To impress on the 6’s, the 7’s, and 8’s 
that they are in school to work, to learn, 
to amount to something? They will read- 
ily see that there can be no nonsense 
here! But wait! Can you help them to 
know that school is a warm, friendly, 
happy place? In which environment will 
healthy minds and happy souls really 
bloom? In which environment will learn- 
ing thrive? 


Whose Room Is It? 


There is something special about a 
primary classroom. It has a look that 
is different. Have you seen it? Or felt it? 

Perhaps it is color—cheerful, sunny 
and bright, with attractive pictures, 
plants, and interesting places to work 
together. There is the game table, the 
library table, the science center with all 
those wonderful specimens children like 
to bring to school and learn about. There 





Helen W. Crane is elementary consultant, Pub- 
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are the song charts, the easels, the chalk- 
board—not clean and shining, not always 
full of the teacher’s writing, but some- 
times brimming over with stories. Chil- 
dren’s stories, written by the best and 
the slowest. 

There is the bulletin board with finger 
painting and tempera work. The clay 
animals are lined up on the shelves ready 
to paint and take home. Everywhere you 
see it—the children’s work—not the 
selected “best,” but the contributions of 
all. Can you imagine the feeling of ac- 
complishment, and self-worth, and pride? 

There are so many interesting things 
to look at! You say, “Things are really 
going on here. This is learning by doing.” 
Perhaps you have heard a parent say, 
“Well, it wasn’t like this when I went 
to school!” But look at his interest. How 
proud he is, as he sees Johnnie’s picture, 
story, or scrapbook up in the room, too, 
with all of the rest. What if the picture 
is a bit smudgy? Or the animals lop- 
sided? Are we teaching boys and girls 
at the 6, 7, or 8 year level, or clay 
animals, or perfect writing? 

Have you thought about your class- 
room? Can it be a workshop, where learn- 
ing thrives because there are so many 
interesting things to learn? Is it going to 
be your room or the children’s room? 
Is there a difference? You might think a 
while about the difference. 

How can a room belong to the chil- 
dren? How will they be sure of this? 
Will they feel a pride in it? Will it be a 
place to work, and talk, and plan, and 
learn together? Do you think it could 
be a room where you, too, can learn right 
along with the boys and girls? 

Will they talk about their room at the 
supper table? Will Jerry say, “Daddy, 
you should see our ‘neat’ aquarium. 
We’re going to have frogs, and fish, and 
snails!” Will your children come to this 
room happily, looking for something 
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more to do? Ready to work? Eager to 
learn? 


Is This a “Good” Classroom? 


Do you believe that a “good” class- 
room is the quietest one? Do you believe 
that the best teacher is one who keeps it 
quiet? Do you believe a “good” class- 
room is one where every boy and girl 
sits in screwed-down desks for long 
periods of time, working at assigned 
tasks the teacher has provided? 

Do you believe the children can solve 
their own problems, getting help from 
the teacher only when she has time? 
Where one needs permission to sharpen 
a pencil, or to get a story book, or to 
paint at the easel? Do you think the 
science center is a place for neatly ar- 
ranged, dusty collections at which chil- 
dren look longingly? 

Is getting a drink to be permitted 
only at certain times? Does Jimmy sit 
and squirm because he is thirsty? And 
the more he thinks about it, the more he 
squirms! And the less he works! Is it 
“wrong” for Mary to walk across the 
room to show her work to Sally? Or to 
go to Marsha for help, because Marsha 
always knows? Or for Billy to find some- 
one to read to when he has finished his 
work? He likes to be busy! Is it better 
for him to stay at his desk, unhappily 
idle, or perhaps dreaming about the 
Cub’s hide-out, counting the minutes ’till 
recess? 

How about Johnnie? Or Billy? Do 
they go out to play, pushing and shoving, 
running down the hall, banging the door, 
giving vent to their feelings with a war- 
whoop? “That Billy,” you sigh, “He is 
so undisciplined!” You’ve talked and 
talked and talked—and still he shoves, 
and pushes, and shouts. Teaching can be 
discouraging! 

But wait! /s this a “good” classroom? 
Or is there another way? 
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Can You Remember? 

Can you remember when you were 6, 
or 7, or 8? Did you like to go to school? 
Or did you hate to have September roll 
around each year? Can you remember 
why? Did you long for the days of vaca- 
tion when you could do as you pleased? 

Can you remember how you felt? Did 
you dislike some of the routine? Did you 
feel penned in, sitting long hours at a 
desk, waiting your turn to read, making 
“‘push-pulls” laboriously, writing every 
spelling word many, many times— 
whether you needed to or not? Did you 
sometimes feel lonely, as though that 
wonderful place called home was far, far 
off, and you could not get there until 
school was “out”? 

If you did feel wiggly and uncom- 
fortable, did you often wish there were 
something to do—rather than having to 
sit so long at your desk because, after 
all, the room must be quiet? Did you look 
longingly around the room, seeing things 
you'd like to do—but could not without 
permission? Did you wish you could 
write on the chalkboard—really write, 
not lists of spelling words or number 
problems—real stories? Stories of your 
own? Did you sometimes just have to 
talk to your friend, knowing full well 
that whispering was not to be tolerated? 
Did you watch the clock and listen to 
the ticks that seemed so long in bringing 
recess? Did you have a tablet? Did you 
sometimes pass the time by coloring rain- 
bow stripes across the pages? Why? 

Perhaps you were lucky. Perhaps your 
teacher knew that small boys and girls 
cannot sit still for long periods of time. 
Perhaps he let you go to the library 
table to choose a book when your work 
was finished. Perhaps he knew that some- 
times you needed to talk with your 
friends—to get help, to share, to work 
together. Perhaps there were all kinds of 
things to do so that you didn’t have to 
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sit still—and wait—and hope for the 
recess bell to ring. (Of course, with the 
proviso that you did not disturb those at 
work). Perhaps you were surprised when 
it did ring—because you had been having 
such a good time doing some of those 
things—and the time had gone so fast! 
Then you were lucky! 


Why Be a Teacher? 


Why did you decide to be a primary 
teacher? Because you thought you might 
like helping boys and girls? Because you 
enjoyed going to school yourself, and 
you thought you could make teaching 
pleasant for your children? Or, perhaps, 
it just “happened”—teachers are needed 
everywhere—and ten weeks of vacation 
sounds so inviting. Do you know why 
you decided to teach? 

Now you are going to work with boys 
and girls. Everything you do may have 
some effect on their personalities. Re- 
member how you used to feel in school. 
How will your children feel? Will you 
let them move about the room, helping 
each other, choosing things to do when 
their work is finished? Will you have 
lots and lots of things for them to choose 
from—frequently changed story books, 
picture books, poetry books on the library 
table? The chalkboard ready for them 
to write their own stories on? Paints 
ready? Clay in usable consistency? Flan- 
nel boards for use in understanding num- 
bers? Manipulative games and puzzles? 
Are you afraid to try? 

Can you make learning fun? Can you 
be a friend who understands? Who 
remembers? Do you believe in a fair 
deal for every child—rich and poor, 
black and white, slow and bright? 

You have 190 days to do this job. 
Just think! One hundred and _ ninety 
days to teach, to help, to brush away the 
tears, to laugh and play, to be a friend! 

How will your children feel about 
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school? Will they remember—tomorrow 
—when they are grown? 

September is here. You are about to 
begin a new job. When the school bell 
rings, those boys and girls you have 
been thinking about will “pour” into 
your room. They will be strange to you. 
But look at them! They smile shyly. 
They grin at each other. Their eyes 
sparkle as they look at you. And how 
they talk! 

Now you close the door. Silence. For 
the very first time you are “alone,” with 
twenty-eight squirming 6, or 7, or 8 year 
olds. That is a “far-away” feeling. There 
is no supervising teacher over in the 
corner to “lean” on. And no practice 
teacher to share this big responsibility 
with you. It seemed so simple back in 
college when you did your student teach- 
ing in a classroom with others to help 
plan, and discuss, and teach. But this is 
different. You hadn’t expected this 
strange, helpless feeling. 

But look at those twenty-eight boys 
and girls. They may be feeling lonely, 
too. Susie may be trying hard to keep 
back the tears; Johnnie may be eyeing 
you resentfully because you have “shut- 
off” his vacation. Tommy may be plan- 
ning to “try you out.” He’s ready to test 
your patience with a whole bag full of 
tricks. But look at Mary and Teddy and 
Nancy. They are already making you 
their friend. You are their teacher. They 
need you. Johnnie and Tommy need you, 
too. And Susie, most of all. Because you 
can help them. They want to depend on 
your understanding, patience, and sym- 
pathy. They want you to set their limits 
at times, too. They want you to be the 
adult in the group—to act in behalf of 
their safety or common good. When de- 
cisions become too great (and there are 
these times), they need you to take the 
burden. They smile. You are their 
teacher. 
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Evaluation in 


Ficr acquisirion HAS POPULARLY BEEN 
equated with evaluation. In all areas of 
the curriculum we see the persistence 
and tenacity of the teach and test .. . 
teach and test idea. 

To communities rooted in fact acqui- 
sition and a procedure of teach and test 
which more recently has become a pro- 
cedure of test and teach and test, the 
overworked, overburdened teacher is 
often willing to acquiesce. However, it 
is not without a feeling of some com- 
punction that the hard-pressed teacher 
turns to this limited concept of evalua- 
tion. 

The uneasiness which has arisen in 
relation to the measurement-of-fact-alone 
can be sensed as one visits and works 
in the classrooms of forward-looking 
teachers. In many instances, the pendu- 
lum has been pushed in the opposite 
direction and there is a complete avoid- 
ance of any and all procedures of evalu- 
ation. Haphazard avoidance and neglect 
often result in rather insipid reports 
being sent home to parents. When evalua- 
tion is so reduced, it is usually the result 


of ill-defined rebellion. 


Rebellion against Rigidity 


The elementary-school program has 
long been plagued by a rigid curriculum 
dominated by the so-called 3. R’s. 
Enlightened educators have apparently 
seized upon science and in a relatively 
short period of time it has become a basic 
and important area of the elementary 
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By JOHN GABRIEL NAVARRA 


Elementary Science 


program. In many respects it has chal- 
lenged the older more entrenched facets 
of the elementary program. 

As one attempts to trace the acceptance 
of science in the elementary program, a 
rather persistent idea keeps presenting 
itself. It would seem that the initial im- 
petus for its widespread acceptance did 
not come alone because of science’s 
fundamental importance as a base to 
human activity. The acceptance of ele- 
mentary-school science came at a time 
when the elementary school was casting 
about for a means of breaking out of a 
rigid, restricted curriculum. 

Elementary science has always been 
an area relatively free from a hard and 
fixed sequence. It is a subject of intrinsic 
flexibility. The advocates of the modern 
elementary program recognized, in 
science, an area in which children could 
be given an important freedom of move- 
ment and development. 

With this rather implicit foundation 
to the widespread acceptance of elemen- 
tary science, one can begin to understand 
the suspicion with which the standard 
procedures of evaluation have tradition- 
ally been regarded in this area. On the 
basis of a logical analysis alone, sepa- 
rated from the context of its acceptance, 
one would assume that science lends 
itself easily to fact acquisition and the 
concomitant testing of the facts acquired. 
It is not hard to find elementary schools 
in which this is the prime emphasis of 
the science program (grades 1 through 
6). In these situations it would appear 
that science has been “‘intellectualized” 
into the curriculum without the historic 
need for its acceptance. Elementary 
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science, in the otherwise rigid curriculum 
of many schools, is the one area in which 
the standard procedures of evaluation are 
relaxed and, in a sense, forgotten. It 
is the one area in which the rebellion 
against rigidity in the curriculum is suc- 
cessfully being waged and won. 


Experience—Common Denominator 


The basis for its implicit historic ac- 
ceptance for a long time overshadowed 
the value of content; but gradually the 
content of elementary science was seen 
to have a tremendous and basic impact 
on the lives of children. As this impact 
is recognized and documented, it is 
espoused as the pre-eminent reason for 
the introduction of science into the ele- 
mentary program. 

The rigid curriculum prescribes a 
rather anemic dependence on the 3 R’s. 
The anemia of school activity is usually 
overcome by children in their after- 
school activities. However, observe chil- 
dren who have been inactivated by illness 
or long confinement. When these children 
are subjected to the rigid 3 R curriculum 
the anemic quality of the program stands 
out. If the 3 R curriculum fails in no 
other way, it allows these individuals to 
fall behind and become retarded in so 
many aspects of development. 

Step into an orthopedic hospital * 
where children are undergoing treatment 
for deformities of the spine, arms, or 
legs. Many of the children are confined 
for long periods of time while they 
undergo treatment. Even brief conver- 
sation with these children indicates that 
there are wide gaps in their knowledge 
and understanding. These gaps are not 
necessarily in the matter of verbal abil- 
ity. Rather, the gaps are in large seg- 
ments of experience which an active 


1I wish to acknowledge my debt to Miss Neely and her 
staff at the North Carolina Orthopedic Hospital for the 
opportunity of visiting and working with the children 
over the last three years. 
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child normally and inquisitively pokes 
into for himself. 

Here is Patsy. Black, straight hair 
forms a frame around delicate features 
which are offset by big blue eyes. Patsy 
is six. Four of her six years have been 
spent in hosiptals. Not until recently, and 
only after many operations, has Patsy 
been able to walk. 

Patsy, like the other eight children 
in the first-grade group, has never come 
in contact with many things which other 
children of her age come by in the normal 
course of living. For example, how often 
do we stop to ask if a child has knowl- 
edge of a butterfly, ants, or caterpillars? 
Most active 6 year olds have long past 
come in contact with butterflies, ants, 
and caterpillars. It is rather common to 
see an active 3 year old gathering cater- 
pillars at times for no other purpose than 
to “see the way he walks.” 

One of the indications that these chil- 
dren have been cut off from and deprived 
of such experiences is the fact that they 
have no names for these things. They dis- 
play all the inquisitiveness and wonder 
of younger children when they have the 
opportunity of examining and feeling 
such materials. 

Through interviews and various other 
evaluative techniques such as viewing a 
series of pictures, slides, and sometimes 
the actual materials, the child reveals 
whether he has had experiences with a 
particular item. At times this is impor- 
tant, i.e., to assess the kind and variety 
of content with which a child has become 
familiar. However, evaluative instru- 
ments or techniques which indicate the 
content the child can bring to a verbal 
level give an indication only of a kind 
of common denominator. Mere assess- 
ment of verbal content gives an important 
working basis but it gives no indication 
of the richness of experience which this 
content has had for the child. 
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Assessing the gap areas (i.e., areas 
of deprivation, retardation, and limited 
experience of Patsy and her group at 
the Orthopedic Hospital) was a valuable 
first step. Research of such a nature can 
provide valuable information when con- 
trasted with the records of active chil- 
dren of various ages. Valuable points of 
reference and contrast are provided by 
such information. 

However, for Patsy and her group the 
matter was not dropped. The teacher 
operated on the information available 
and struck out to use these areas of de- 
privation as core experiences. They pro- 
vided the spark for a host of additional 
experiences relating to the change of a 
caterpillar to a pupa and then to a but- 
terfly (animal metamorphosis). 

The ensuing activities of the children 
actually based on observation and some 
experimentation involved the language 
arts (including poetry) and experiences 
with numbers. For this group, the basic 
importance and need for activities which 
would help to establish a broader expe- 
rience base was accepted by emphasizing 
science as the core of the curriculum. 


Provocative Content 


As one watches the consequent de- 
velopment of such children, it becomes 
clear that the content is the common de- 
nominator for their experience. However, 
the development hinges on more than the 
acquisition of the content. The content 
sparks a provocativeness in all the future 
perceptions of the children. The content 
begins to have many and varied ramifica- 
tions in their development. 

Recognition of this provocative quality 
of content has led to a natural hesitancy 
to accept tests of fact alone as valid 
evaluation instruments in elementary 
science. This is not to minimize the im- 
portance of tests of fact for specific pur- 
poses; however, there seems to be a 
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pressing need to evaluate the inherent 
provocative quality of the content. How 
does the content begin to have an effect 
on the individual’s actions, activities, and 
perceptions? 

In most instances, the attempts to get 
at this provocative quality of content have 
been based upon check lists, the observa- 
tion of behavior, and the use of anecdotal 
records. Much fine work has been done 
along these lines and it should be con- 
tinued. The anecdotal record can docu- 
ment the provocative quality, especially 
when the records are of a continuous, 
long term nature. In a normal school 
situation with the constant press of other 
duties these techniques prove cumber- 
some, time consuming, and are very 
susceptible in the hands of inexperienced 
observers to slipshod reporting. At best, 
in the limited confines of the school, the 
anecdotal record can only provide frag- 
mentary information. 

We should look deeper into the very 
nature of the provocative quality of con- 
tent. How does this content become woven 
into the fabric of the individual to the 
extent that it can change his behavior— 
his actions and his perceptions? Some 
content seems to have an inherently more 
stimulative quality than other content. 
Much work is being done, and more needs 
to be done, on assessing the relative 
provocative quality of content for various 
levels of development. Even with the 
limited work done so far it is apparent 
that this quality is much more than a 
function of the content alone. This pro- 
vocative quality would seem to be spurred 
by some inherent factors in the individ- 
ual’s development. 

These factors would seem to have 
the elements of general factors in the 
individual’s total drive to learning. As 
attempts are made to develop evaluation 
procedures in elementary science these 
factors would seem to be significant and 
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— Snformation alwul ACEI 


As interest develops in ACEI Center Day in November 1956, 
certain facts about the Association assume special impor- 
tance. This leaflet presents some of these facts, and outlines 


general plans for ACEI CENTER DAY November 1956. 


Eighty thousand persons are members in 639 ACE branches 


They receive, through their branch officers, the ACEI Yearbook, 
new bulletins on education, Branch Manual and, each month of 
the school year, CHILDHOOD EDUCATION and ACEI Branch 
Exchange. These 639 ACE branches are located in Canada, Korea, 
Hawaii and the United States. Branch members pay dues of 50 


cents to the International Association. 


Four thousand persons are direct members of ACEI 


These individuals are called “international members.” They receive 
individually by mail the ACEI Yearbook, two timely bulletins on 
education, and each month of the school year the magazine CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION. These international members live in 40 coun- 


tries. Each pays annual dues of $7. 


The Purpose of the Association 


The purpose of the Association is to improve opportunities for 
children through services to adults who are concerned for them. 


The Finances of the Association 


The Association is supported by dues from its members and income 
from the sale of its publications. As a non-profit organization, 
ACEI speedily transforms income into services. 
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As a Member of ACEI 


support a unified movement for children 


D you support and foster a unified movement for children by participating in discussions 
of organization affairs at the local, state and international level; by voting; by paying 
dues to defray the cost of operating the organization. 


develop a plan of action 


BYou help develop ACEI’s “Plan of Action” at two-year intervals by surveying and ana- 
lyzing. alone or with other members, the needs of children in your local community 
and by suggesting appropriate action by individuals, by local branches, and by the 
international association. 


plan and attend the annual study conference 


Bou help to plan, and finance by a registration fee, the annual international ACEI Study 
Conference, thus providing an opportunity for members and others to study and 
discuss current developments in education, to exchange ideas and experiences. You 
are urged to use the evaluation sheet in your conference program as a means of 
influencing plans for the next study conference. 


maintain an information service 


Dou help to maintain an Information Service to which anyone, member or otherwise, may 
write (as thousands do each year) for help on any subject related to the education 
and well-being of children. 


work with other organizations 


Bou share, through your dues, the expense of sending your ACEI representative to many 
important meetings and conferences called by such other organizations and agencies 
as the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the White House Conference on 
Education, the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, and many others. 


publish a magazine about children and their education 
Bou assist in the planning and publishing of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, the official 


journal of ACEI, by sending suggestions to the editor, perhaps contributing articles, 
attending open editorial board meetings. and resubscribing each year. 


distribute bulletins on education 


D You may have a part in the publishing each year of at least four bulletins on current 
problems in education by sending to the editor suggestions of topics for needed new 
bulletins, possible content, competent writers. ete. 


confer with people from the United States and other countries 


Byou participate in the maintenance of headquarters office, where ACEI members and 
groups of people from many countries can share experiences and examine current 
books, pamphlets, magazines, photographs, slides, toys, and other materials useful in 
the education of children. 
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Headquarters Offices 


Since 1924 office space has been rented in Washington, D. C. At present, eight rooms 
are occupied by the nineteen ACEI staff members. These rooms are located on the third floor 
of a building owned by and headquarters of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. Annual rental is $11,032.92. 


An Imperative Need 


To carry on present services more effectively and to make possible the extension of 
services, the Association needs its own permanent ACEI Center. 


A Dream, an Idea, and an Expression of Faith 


At the annual Study Conference in Philadelphia in 1952, delegates asked that a 
Building Fund be established. This was in proof of their determination that some day 
ACEI would have a home of its own in Washington, D. C. They visualized a building that 
would house the headquarters staff, and in addition would provide space for the display and 
use of educational materials and equipment, meeting rooms and work space that would facili- 
tate the exchange of ideas and the formulation of plans that would benefit children. They 
proposed an “ACEI Center” that would encourage greater vision, increase efficiency, improve 
and extend services to members. 














Information services to members 


Helps for branches 
Conferences with committees 
Materials for experimentation 
Equipment on display 

Visual aids in use 

library—a resource 


The Dream, the Idea, Grows into Z, Publication developed 
2 es Workshops and conferences planne 
A Plan for Securing the Necessary Funds a . 


Experiences with children 
“Talking-it-over” with parents 


An “ACEI Center Day for November 1956” was se peeves mens : 
announced at the annual Study Conference in Washing-  ithinwaetinwtiten 
ton, D. C., last April. Every branch, every member, and SS RES Reale 
other concerned with children are urged to participate actively in the observance of this day. 


The Future of ACEI is Our Assignment, 
The BUILDING FUND is Our Opportunity 


Plans include: 
A. A study of ACEI’s present services, and of the opportunities that are open for 
improving and extending services. 


B. Giving of generous contribution to the ACEI Building Fund. 
C. Planning future gifts to the Building Fund—voluntary pledges. 


D. Fostering an increasing participation by members in the program and activities of 
their Association. 
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The Time for ACTION is NOW! 


Branch Members 


On or before “ACEI Center Day,” branch members together will plan and make their 
1956 contributions to the ACEI Building Fund. They will plan what they will contribute to 
the fund in 1957, or until the goal of $225,000 is reached. 


Individual Members and Others 


Each individual or international member will hold his own private observance of 
“ACEI Center Day.” You will ask yourself, “How much do I wish to invest in the future of 
ACEI?” Then you will write your 1956 check to the ACEI Building Fund (tax exempt) and 
mail it. Pledges also are invited, and will be welcomed. Gifts already received from individ- 
uals range from one dollar to four thousand dollars. 


ACEI BUILDING FUND—Goal $225,000 
Gross Receipts through June 30, 1956 . ... . . . . . « « $35,070.53 
Expenses through June 30, 1956 . . . . . 2. «© «© © we w@ 3,294.52 


Net Receipts through June 30, 1956 . . . . . .. . . . +. . $31,776.01 


Early Action Will Help 


Below is a form that you, as an individual member or as a friend of the Association, 
can use in observing “ACEI Center Day in November 1956.” You are urged to send your 
gift now, or as far in advance of ACEI Center Day as possible—as an early encourage- 
ment to all participants, and so that announcement of the results after ACEI Center Day 
may not be unduly delayed by recording routines at headquarters office. 


Join thousands of others in observance of “ACEI Center Day’ 
which can be of great significance in its influence upon 
the future education and well-being of children. 
-—— (Sign, clip and mail this form NOW with your Gift) .———————_— — —— 
GIFT TO ACEI BUILDING FUND 
(Gifts to ACEI Building Fund are Tax Exempt) 
Date pi Merona ee A ee 


To ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.: 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Association for Childhood Education International, a 
corporation organized under the laws of the District of Columbia and now having office at 1200 15th 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., 


the sum of : : : eer, - 


$_. ; enclosed. (Branches using this form, please add name and 
location of branch at bottom of form.) 


Signed... 
Address... REL ee Pea 
Postal 
RD aS ed est ads et ae Re Seresenonr, /) (een cc) (1. 
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they should be considered. At this limited 
stage of our knowledge, three factors re- 
lated to progress in elementary science 
seem to be quite significant: a capacity 
for organizing experiences, rigidity, and 
persistence—these are interrelated. 


Organizing Experiences 

The world in which the child finds 
himself seems chaotic. As one documents 
long term longitudinal growth, it be- 
comes apparent that the child must look 
here and there for little vestiges of ap- 
parent order. The child works out for 
himself logical rules of experience and 
a complex, interwoven system of con- 
cepts. As he compiles this system he 
uses a variety of ingenious techniques. 

A rather important point stands out 
as one compares and contrasts the con- 
ceptual growth of children in longitudinal 
studies. There are marked similarities 
and evolving rules of experience. There 
seem to be basic degrees of adequacy 
in terms of ability to draw upon separate 
and diverse experiences and the ability 
to integrate and organize these experi- 
ences. In some children it would appear 
that experiences are for the most part 
kept discrete and separate with very little 
long-range integration. With other chil- 
dren there is almost a continual drive to 
relate and integrate. This drive has been 
documented in a book by Navarra’ 
which depicts the long-term growth of 
scientific concepts in an individual child. 
The relating and integrating take place 
between experiences separated by periods 
of eighteen months, two years, and more. 

Materials are overly organized in most 
situations in which there is a direct effort 
to teach the child. There is little oppor- 
tunity and necessity for the child to con- 
tinue to develop and sharpen his ability 
to organize experience for himself. At- 


Navarra, John G. The Development of Scientific Con- 
cepts in a Young Child: a case study. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1955. 
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tempts of a child to explore and to feel 
his way in relating diverse experiences 
are usually rebuffed as not being to the 
point. In a sense, the child in many 
schools must practice and apply this 
ability in a surreptitious manner. Tradi- 
tional methods of evaluation give only 
token recognition to such ability. 

If elementary science is developed 
properly, children need ample opportu- 
nity to bring the ability to organize mate- 
rials into use. One of the great strengths 
and contributions of elementary science 
to the education of children lies in the 
fuller development of such ability in chil- 
dren. Along with its fuller development 
must come evaluative instruments in ele- 
mentary science which will successfully 
and adequately document how effectively 
children grow in this direction. 

Rigidity 

One of the concepts traditionally de- 
veloped in the primary units of the ele- 
mentary school is Air Js All Around. 
It was enthusiastically presented by a 
teacher as, “Air is everywhere.” A 7- 
year-old boy listened and seemed to 
agree. Then he interrupted and said, 
““Well—not everywhere.” He rather em- 
phatically stated, “It isn’t in the water.” 
Characteristically this boy moved in and 
followed up his contentions, ““You can’t 
breathe in the water so there isn’t any 
air.” 

It is not our purpose at this time to 
analyze wherein the child is wrong or 
right. Let it suffice to say that the child 
has received information which does not 
seem to measure up to and agree with the 
information he has available, i.e., “ 
you can’t breathe in water.” In this in- 
stance, he is not willing to give up his 
concept. Later and after many additional 
experiences (which were not pushed at 
him) the concept was revised, “there’s 
air in water but we can’t breathe it.” 
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What is this picture about? 


There is a need for more refinement 
in his concept possibly in terms of oxygen, 
gills, lungs, and other information. From 
all indications, this additional informa- 
tion is accumulative. The important point 
is that the child’s concepts are revised 
slowly but there is a certain tenacity 
with which he holds on to his concepts. 
We term this tenacity a rigidity factor. 

Remember that the child is willing to 
revise his concepts. However, informa- 
tion gleaned from numerous children in- 
dicates that there are degrees of rigidity. 
One might say that a child gets on best 
when he has a flexible mind—when he 
is used to searching through apparently 
chaotic material for beginnings of under- 
standing. How tentative should he hold 
those understandings? What is the proper 
degree of rigidity in a child’s concepts? 
From a practical consideration and in 
terms of an over-all adjustment there 
seems to be a necessity for a fairly high 
degree of rigidity as contrasted with a 
complete plasticity or willingness to make 
changes which are based on giving away 
impulsively to every new bit of informa- 
tion or demand on the concept. 
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Persistence 


Lisa, a 2 year old, was playing at the 
sink in the bathroom. She managed to 
turn on the water. It poured into the sink 
and began to rise rapidly. Her mother 
closed the faucet and the water level fell 
as quickly as it had risen. Lisa laughed 
and said, “It goes away.” 

Lisa returned often to the sink to play, 
slop in the water, and flip the drain 
control. Some thirteen weeks after this 
incident she mused while playing at the 
sink, “It (the water) goes down this 
thing.” Lisa touched the drain, poked 
her fingers at the hole and said, “It 
goes down this holes.” 

The sink seemed to fascinate her. Lisa 
dragged a little stool to it, propped her- 
self up on the stool and proceeded to 
manipulate the faucets, drain, and also 
bring her “babies” to be washed. Much 
happened at the sink but for our present 
purpose we would like to point out that 
approximately five weeks after her state- 
ment that “It goes down this holes” Lisa 
inquired, “Where does it (the water) go 
mommie— in the floor?” 

As these three separate records are ex- 
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What do you think is happening? 


amined, it is apparent that there is a 
steady refinement in the concept and in 
her observations or perceptions. The re- 
finement has taken place slowly over a 
period of some eighteen weeks. There 
would seem to be a certain persistence 
in her concern about the water and what 
happens to it. The very persistence dis- 
played in relation to this concern seems 
to lead her into further refinements of 
the concept. 

This quality of persistence seems to 
carry the idea through, i.e., there is a 
certain persistence of activity that pro- 
duces the fruits. The will to stick to an 
idea can be traced in varying degrees 
throughout the activity of most children. 

This quality of persistence carries over 
into school activities and has a decided 
effect on the quality of activity that 
evolves: Three 12-year-old boys swim- 
ming at a pool were trying to find out 
how long they could stay “under.” As a 
result they became concerned with how 
long they could hold a breath. Sitting 
on the edge of the pool they found that 
each could hold his breath for about 30 
seconds. Sam asked, ““‘Why can’t we hold 
a breath for longer than that?” This 
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concern persisted and it carried over to 
the classroom. The teacher encouraged it 
and a host of activities and experiments 
evolved around this general idea. Out of 
the activities and experiments evolved 
a way of being able to stay “under” 
longer.’ This hypothesis involved all of 
the members of the class going to the 
pool and each putting it to the test. 


How Shall We Evaluate? 


The intention has been to look at evalu- 
ation in elementary science not in a com- 
prehensive way but rather to probe into 
particular concerns—to examine and 
look without arriving at a cure-all. If 
continued improvement in the quality of 
instruction in elementary science is to 
be achieved, there is a pressing need to 
develop more effective means of evalua- 
tion. The development of instructional 
techniques and evaluative techniques 
must move forward—hand in _ hand! 
Progress in one cannot be achieved on 
any permanent basis without concomi- 
tant progress in the other. 

The capacity for organizing experi- 


“a Breathing deep and fast lowers the level of carbon 
dioxide in the blood and allows one to hold a breath 
longer. 
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Do you think this picture is accurate? 


ences, rigidity, and persistence are only 
three of the factors which appear to be 
significant in a child’s progress in science. 
For the last few years, these factors and 
others have been the subject of initial 
investigations. The most promising of 
the techniques used in these investigations 
have been those which have been pro- 
jective in nature. Series of pictures have 
been developed which are used as devices 
for gathering basic information from the 
children. 

The pictures depicted here are three 
from a particular series. They are based 
on the idea that a child projects his expe- 
rience. Information is gathered as to the 
types of organization the child suggests 
for the pictures as well as the types of 
clues he uses. The initial work has been 
done with children whose backgrounds 
are known, and for whom additional in- 
formation can be gathered to contrast 
with the responses. 

Planning, preparing, and experiment- 
ing are devoted to these evaluative 
sequences. Language that is used in elicit- 
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ing responses has been found to be im- 
portant as well as the sequential arrange- 
ments made of the responses. Some of 
the sequences are being combined with 
the availability of actual materials in an 
attempt to evaluate the factors of persist- 
ence in such situations. 

You might like to get a random idea 
of the variety of response which these 
three pictures elicit. We suggest that you 
take picture #1 and show it to a child 
and ask, “What is this picture about?” 
You might ask several children the same 
question and compare the responses. 
Show picture #2 to the same children. 
You might ask, “What do you think is 
happening?” For picture #3 you might 
simply ask, “Do you think this picture is 
right (accurate) ?” 

Of course, there is much more to the 
development of this technique but con- 
trast simply in your own mind the kinds 
of responses you get with what you might 
know about the children. How do the re- 
sponses made by the children compare 
with your responses to these pictures? 
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Concerns for Children Are Worldwide 





... In Belgium 


By AMELIE HAMAIDE 


Amelie Hamaide, Director and Founder of New Schools, Brussels, Bel- 
gium, was the collaborator of the noted Belgian educator, the late Dr. 
O. Decroly. The philosophy of Mademoiselle Hamaide’s schools closely 
follows that of John Dewey and is similar in practice to outstanding 


American schools. 


Tue BELGIAN TEACHER AND PSYCHOLOGIST, 
Dr. Decroly, has had a great influence on 
Belgian education. A large number of Bel- 
gian schools have adopted his principles which 
are so similar to those of John Dewey. 


There are two New Schools in the vicinity 
of Brussels, buzzing little retreats which ac- 
commodate, in a homelike atmosphere filled 
with birds and animals, a crowd of happy 
children who have come to join their friends. 


The schools do not house children exclu- 
sively: there is also actual cattle raising which 
permits the children to observe the lives of 
pets, to take care of them, and to feed them. 


We have abolished all scholastic manuals, 
all punishments, all meetings, all composi- 
tions, and all systematic arrangement in 
classes. 


It is a real community where each child 
has responsibilities, and where everything is 
practical. 


Afternoons are devoted to manual work. 
The school is transformed into workshops in 
design, drafting, modeling, carving, garden- 
ing, printing, basket-making, manufacture of 
reed pipes, stage scenery, dressmaking, and 
carpentry. 

All work is based on studying the prin- 
cipal fields of interest: 

The need for nourishment. 

The need for work. 

The need to protect one against the in- 
clemencies of the seasons. 

The need to defend one in the face of 
danger. 


According to Decroly: 
(1) The school must offer a natural, simple, 
and sincere atmosphere within a living frame- 





Mrs. Lena L. Gitter, Washington, D. C., ACE 
member, translated the article from French. 
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work, preferably in the country. The child 
will have to find there the stimulating influ- 
ences which will direct his tendencies toward 
mankind in the course of his development. 
The school will have to offer the child op- 
portunities to get adjusted to life itself, and, 
in case of need, will have to take the place of 
the family in this respect. 

(2) The school must also be a social center 
where the child gets to know his fellow play- 
mates, learns to adapt himself to an organ- 
ization in which he participates, and prepares 
himself to develop gradually into a useful 
member of his community, aware of his own 
part in it. 

(3) The program of instruction must have 
a biosocial basis; that means its topics must 
be taken from the life sphere, as it has been 
described, and from the happenings that occur 
at the school. 

(4) The psychological order in which any 
piece of information should be acquired 
comprises three stages: first, a period of 
direct observation of objects and facts; sec- 
ond, a period of association of time and space; 
and third, a period of either concrete or 
abstract expression. 

(5) The fundamental means of acquiring 
proper techniques are subordinated to the 
physical and mental exercises which justify 
them in accordance with their historical evolu- 
tion. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, thus, 
are problems tied in with the acquisition of 
ideas and their expression. 

(6) Learning such techniques will be facil- 
itated by taking advantage of any existing 
tendency which pemits numerous repetitions, 
furthers individualization, and insures the 
most economical conditions. 

At the end of the first six years, the chil- 
dren will have acquired the fundamental ele- 
ments, as outlined in the official program. 
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When they leave us, they possess an appre- 
ciable general education, and they will, in 
accordance with their dispositions and their 
tastes, turn from here toward institutions of 
medium or higher learning. Many of them 
continue with their higher education which 
will lead them toward their humanistic di- 
plomas in an atmosphere of work and joy. 


Editor’s Note: 


Mademoiselle Hamaide sent us information 
on their schools’ film (16 mm. sound, black 
and white, 65 minutes, English version). 
“Children, Happy Children.” The film’s sec- 
ond name, “School for Life Through Life” 
suggests that its content is children in action 
in kindergarten and primary grades . . . and 
rightly so. It is distributed by: Education 
Nouvelle et Cinema, 28 Rue de 1l’Arbre— 
Benit, Brussels, Belgium. (No price given.) 


The brochure accompanying the film states 
that it effectively illustrates these features: 


New Schools are laboratories of practical educa- 
tion, keeping abreast of developments in the field 
of modern psychology, and acting as pioneers for 
public schools. 

Although New Schools are boarding schools, the 
natural family atmosphere is considered preferable 
to any kind of boarding school, provided the in- 


fluence of the family is a healthy one. 
New Schools are country schools. but the prox- 
imity of a town or city seems desirable. 


The co-educational system has shown very favor- 
able results, ethically as well as intellectually. 


Manual work of at least one and a half hours 
daily is included in the schedule. 
In the field of intellectual development, emphasis 


is put on general education, based on personal views, 
rather than on memorized facts. 
Learning methods are based primarily on facts 


and personal experiences: but ample opportunity 
for development of the child’s spontaneous interests 


is afforded. 


New Schools generally operate as constitutional 
monarchies, headed by a Chief who is elected by the 
students. The children prefer to be guided in their 
daily activities by these Chiefs rather than by adults. 

The school must have an atmosphere of 
beauty and order. 


When the editor visited one of Mademoiselle 
Hamaide’s schools in 1936 with a group 
(jointly sponsored by Early Childhood Edu- 
cation Department of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Association for Childhood 
Education and International Student Hos- 
pitality Association) she thought she had sud- 
denly been transported back to the United 
States to a good school where children were 
well adjusted and learning. The most signifi- 
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cant observation was that the learnings were 
practical and related to real life situations. 
Children learned responsibility through care of 
rabbits, reading about their habits or creating 
their own written stories, arithmetic through 
first making rough estimates of a rabbit’s 
weight and later weighing it to prove the 
estimate. Expression through the arts likewise 
is an outgrowth of experiences close to chil- 
dren. A member of the visiting group asked 
Mademoicelle Hamaide, “How do Belgian 
kindergarten-primary children feel about rest 
time?” She answered, “They do not like to 
rest any more than children of any other 
nationality. but, we have a daily rest time 
for the sake of the children’s own health.” 


An excerpt from “Across the Editor’s Desk,” 
CHILDHOOD Eoucation, November 1936, re- 
ported by Barbara Marquardt (another mem- 
ber of the Study Group) states: “Mademoiselle 
Hamaide’s School was indeed an inspiration. 
She has worked with O. Decroly for twenty- 
five years and after his death started her 
own school. In the play-yard and schoolrooms 
were animals and plants of many kinds, cared 
for by the children. The curriculum has as its 
major emphasis—the needs of the child.’ The 
children made their own books, gathered their 
own materials, and shared them with the 
group. Throughout, social living with develop- 
ment of good habits of working and thinking 
were the main consideration of the teachers. 
... We were interested to learn that Brussels’ 
public schools have made plans to adopt this 
system and that teachers are being sent ta 
this school for training.” 


SAV 


Courtesy, Jannette Spitzer 
Children observe and take care of animals. 
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Any item on this page—shipped right away! 
So you get a full year’s use this year! 
Mail this order page today! 








C] Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox. 





Blox are not in- 
cluded with train 


LJ Mor-Pla Blok-Train Blox lock on each 
car. Gives your Mor-Pla Blox still another way 
to keep kindergartners busy! Strong enough 
to ride. Easy to hook together or take apart. 
Includes four 16% x 8-inch cars on 35-inch 
wheels, with platforms. For hauling, towing, 
loading jobs. $18.50. 
( 6-Pe. Accessory Set (makes “cars,” so 
train may be used without Mor-Pla Blox), 
$8 extra. 








L) Mor-Pla Blok-Truck 

For storing Mor-Pla Blox or 
any block equipment you 
may have—and a hundred 
other uses around the school. 
Holds 300-pound load with 
ease. 2334 x 2934-inch plat- 
form, tubular steel handles, 
ball-bearing casters. $24 


(With snap-on-table top, $34 


The big, hollow blocks that interlock! Easy to “make 
things” without teacher help. Safe, simple interlock any child can handle readily— 
and fast: more fun, more chance for every child to share in each period of block 
play! Strong, smooth Grade A Ponderosa Pine. Twelve 12-inch blox, four 36-inch 
boards—enough to build dozens of different things, #4 unit, $30. Write for names 





of schools near you, where you can see Mor-Pla Blox in use! 


LD Mor-Pla Mobile Bookcase 
Tall shelves, twin shelves on both 
sides. Generous space for books, 
records, slide projector. 37 x 
1534 x 311 inches. Smooth un- 
finished hardwoods. 

O1On gliders, $29; Don big, 


easy-rolling casters, $36. 


_ OHard, natural lacquer finish, 


$9 extra. 


(All prices quoted are school prices, f.0.b. Birmingham, Mich.) 


MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX AND TRAINS 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich.: Please send me. . 


(] Items checked above [More information on [] Blox []Train [Truck [] Bookcase 


School 


Address - 











City Zone____.. State............... Ordered by 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE .. . 
By FRANCES HAMILTON 





New ACE Branches 


San Bernardino County ACE, Calif. 

Northeast Louisiana State College ACE, Monroe, 
La. 

Saginaw County ACE, Mich. 

Phillips University ACE, Enid, Okla. 

Manitowoc County ACE, Wis. 


ACE Branches Merge 


For many years there have been two ACE 
branches in Washington, D. C. Today, there is 
only one. It is good news for the many people 
who want to work together in Washington in 
the interests of children. 

The Washington ACE, which began many 
years ago as a group of Negro teachers, and 
the District of Columbia ACE, with a long 
history as a group of white teachers inter- 
ested in the education and well-being of chil- 
dren, have united as the Washington, D. C.., 
ACE. The membership of the new group in- 
cludes parents, social workers, community 
workers, and teachers in public and private 
schools. 


New Board Members 


At the 1956 ACEI Conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the following people were elected 
to the ACEI Executive Board for two years: 


ANNA LEE SHIPLEY is the new secretary- 
treasurer. She is a supervisor of primary 
grades of the 
Chattanooga 
Public Schools. 
Miss Shipley is 
a former elemen- 
tary principal 
and teaches at 
the University 
of Chattanooga 
during the sum- 
mer. As a charter 
member of the 
ACE branch in 
Chattanooga she 
has _ participated 
in many of the 
group’s activities 
and is a former 
president. 





Anna Lee Shipley 
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Gwen Harr is vice-president representing 
kindergarten edu- 
cation. Mrs. Hart 
is an elementary 
teacher in the 
public schools at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Besides ACEI, 
Mrs. Hart is a 
member of the 
National Educa- 
tion Association, 
Oklahoma Edu- 
cation Associa- 
tion, Oklahoma 
Classroom Teach- 
ers Association, 
and_ Association 
for Supervision 
and Curriculum 
Development. 


i 


Gwen Hart 


MarIAN JENKINS is vice-president repre- 
senting intermediate education. Miss Jenkins 
is consultant in 
elementary edu- 
cation, Los 
Angeles County 
Schools, Califor- 
nia. Miss Jenkins 
is also affiliated 
with the National 
Education Asso- 
ciation, Associa- 
tion for Supervi- 
sion and Curricu- 
lum Develop- 
ment, California 
School Super- 
visors Associa- 
tion and the Cali- 
fornia Teachers 
Association. She 
has written for various professional publica- 
tions, including CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 

Continuing until April 1957 as members of 
the Executive Board are: Merle Gray, presi- 
dent, and Frances Ready, vice-president repre- 
senting kindergarten. Rosamond Praeger will 
fill the unexpired term of Josephine Palmer, 
vice-president representing nursery school 
education. 

Miss Praeger was a member of the ACEI 





Marian Jenkins 
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board in 1945-1947, serving as vice-president 
representing nursery school education. Board 
members elected her in accordance with the 
constitution of the Association to complete the 
term interrupted by the granting of a Ful- 
bright Exchange Fellowship to Miss Palmer 
for the year 1956-57 in New Zealand. 


Building Fund 


For news about ACEI and the Building 
Fund turn to the insert in this issue. 

Send reprints of this to your friends. Free 
copies are available. Address your request to: 
Steering Committee, Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 15th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


ACEI Board Summer Meeting 
Members of the Executive Board of ACEI 


met “around the clock” August 15-18 in 
Washington, D. C. 

Plans were formulated for the 1957 ACEI 
Study Conference. Field work was planned 
for the year. The financial structure and needs 
of the Association were studied, and steps 
taken to enlist the aid of branches in extend- 
ing the services and meeting the needs of 
ACEI. 

Thoughtful consideration was given the 
replies of international and branch members 
to the questionnaire regarding the anticipated 
needs of children during the next two years. 
A tentative Plan of Action for the Association 
for 1957-1959 was formulated. The ACEI 
Center was discussed and plans were made 
for board and staff members to assist branches 
in preparing for ACEI Center Day in Novem- 
ber. 

Board members met with representatives of 
other groups working in the interests of young 
children to discuss matters of mutual concern. 


ACEI Bulletin Revised 


The Primary School Portfolio, a long-time 
popular member of the ACEI publications 
family. came from the press in June in a 
revised and up-to-date form. This portfolio 
is needed by primary teachers and by parents 
seeking to understand the activities and pro- 
grams of schools for children 6 to 8. 

Writers of leaflets in the new Primary 
School Portfolio are the authors of These Are 
Your Children, Gladys Gardner Jenkins, Helen 
Shacter, and William W. Bauer; Elizabeth 
Neterer, Mary Harbage, Mary Heltibridle, 
Ruth Cornelius, Margaret S. Millar, Marcia A. 
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Everett, Helen Rulla, Frances Mayfarth, and 
Laura Zirbes. 

This Portfolio is available from ACEI. 1200 
15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C., 75¢. 


Ruth Cunningham 


Ruth Cunningham, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. died 
July 2, 1956. Miss Cunningham was a leader 
in the field of elementary education. She 
served at one time as Executive Secretary of 
the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. Members of ACEI remem- 
ber her from a number of ACEI Conferences 
and for her articles in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
and in bulletins of the Association. 


Changes 


Finis Engleman, former State Commissioner 
of Education in Connecticut, became Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, on September 1. 

Rodney Tillman became Executive Secretary 
of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, July 1, succeeding 
George Denemark who has resigned to become 
Assistant Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Maryland. 


Grace Dolmage, former Vice-president of 
ACEI Representing Intermediate Education, 
has resigned her position at the University of 
Manitoba to become Professor of Education 
at the University of British Columbia in Van- 
couver. 

Samuel M. Brownell, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. has resigned his position. 
He assumed new responsibilities as superin- 
tendent of schools in Detroit on September 1. 


Exchange Teachers 


Exchange teachers in the United States to 
teach for one year beginning in September 
were visitors at ACEI headquarters in August. 
Some of them knew of the Association and 
CuiLoHooD Epucation. Others learned about 
ACEI and ACE branches while in Washing- 
ton. Many ACE branches have plans for wel- 
coming these teachers to their communities. 
Libraries 

The President of the United States has 
signed a bill to provide for library services 
to rural areas of the United States. Children 
in these areas will have access to good books 
to an extent never before possible. 
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Books for Children... 


Editor, ALICE L. ROBINSON 





A TREE IS NICE. By Janice May Udry. Pic- 
tures by Marc Simont. New York: Harper, 
49 E. 33rd St., 1956. Unp. $2.50. Lovely 

double-spread paintings, alternated with black 

and white pictures, show to small children the 
beauty and usefulness of trees. Cool green 

depths of a forest, trees beside a stream, a 

lone tree offering shade in a pasture, trees 

for climbing, fruit for eating, a tree for a 

swing, a tree for a picnic, trees in fall and in 

winter—all lead to the conclusion that a tree 
is nice to plant, so that for years to come it 

can be enjoyed. Ages: 4 to 6. 


A HAT FOR AMY JEAN. Story and pictures 
by Mary Chalmers. New York: Harper, 
1956. Unp. $1.50. This small book contains 

charmingly detailed black and white pictures 

which illustrate with quiet humor the story 
of two little boys who look for a special birth- 
day present for their sister, “A straw hat with 
roses and bluebells and ribbons on, please.” 


\3f 
‘ “ag 





Their adventures and those of their dog, their 
cat, and several woods animals are improb- 
able enough to delight children aged 3 to 6. 


THE SILVER NUTMEG. Written and illus- 
trated by Palmer Brown. New York: Harper, 
1956. Pp. 138. $2.50. Anna Lavinia of 

Beyond the Paw Paw Trees continues to be 

an imaginative, fanciful little girl, eager to 

explore beyond her home garden. Through 
the dew pond on Dew Pond Hill, she entered 
the world on the underside of ours. She 
learned the problems and advantages of living 
without gravity, and she solved to her own 
satisfaction the mystery of Uncle Jeffrey’s 
restlessness. This is beautifully written for 
children who enjoy fantasy interwoven with 
nonsense. More Songs from Nowhere are in- 
cluded. Children who might not enjoy reading 
it for themselves would enjoy hearing it read 
aloud. Ages: 6 to 10. 


DEER IN THE SNOW. By Miriam Schlein. 
Illustrated by Leonard Kessler. New York: 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 4th Ave., 1956. Unp. 

2.50. The effect of winter on the lives of 


(Continued on page 36) 











hese little mermaids study at the Blue Rocks School in 
7 Louis Slobodkin's new picturebook, THE LITTLE MERMAID WHO 
COULD NOT SING ($2.25). 
Or if dragons have more appeal for your children, don't 
fail to see THE USEFUL DRAGON OF SAM LING TOY ($2.25) by 
Glen Dines, in which d little lizard grows into a large dragon! 
Another picturebook fhat mixes some fact with its fancy is 
Frank Jupo’s UP THE TRAIL AND DOWN THE STREET ($2.25), the 
story of the development of Main Street from a wilderness trail. 
For children beyond the picturebook age, BENJAMIN LUCKY 
($2.00) by Miriam E. Mason is a delightful story prepared for 
easy reading. 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Discoveries 
of America 





Sailing Ships 
and Sailors 


Steering by 
Stars 


the 


for INTEGRATION 


of Information... 












The First 
Americans 





There’s Nothing Else in the World like Our Wonderful World 


18 Volumes... 
8,500 pages, most of them 
with color... 460 full color 
plates ... more than 80,000 
index entries . . . extensive 
bibliographies. 








Answers beget more questions. The youthful inquirer about 
Columbus finds rewarding information on the subject in 
Our Wonderful World . . . including an account of the great 
voyage of discovery as recorded in the Admiral’s personal 
journal. Beyond this, Our Wonderful World’s unique ‘‘thema- 
graphic’ organization lures the reader into other unexpectedly 
related subjects. This is true integration . . . information 
becomes more meaningful because it is understood in proper 
perspective with related facts. When you see Our Wonderful 
World, you, too, will agree that this entirely different new 
reference for young people belongs in every school and library. 
Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time presenting Our Wonderful 
World to families in your community. Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 
612, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 8, Illinois. 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division 

N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia and The Children’s Hour. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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Books for Children 
(Continued from page 34) 


wild animals is made evident to children in 
this story of three deer searching for food. 
They came timidly from the woods at dusk to 
investigate around the home of Eddie and 
Jane. After the forest ranger told them what 
food to provide, they fed the deer daily until 
spring came and the animals could locate 
food tor themselves. As summer advanced the 
children saw the same animals with a fawn, 
all in their summer coloring and the readers 
see them in lovely illustrations. Some chil- 
dren will enjoy this for independent reading. 
Young children will like to hear it read. Ages: 
5 to 8. 


A CARPET OF FLOWERS. By Elizabeth Bor- 
ton de Trevino. Illustrated by Alan H. 
Crane. New York: Crowell, 432 4th Ave., 
1956. Pp. 88. $2.50. Orphaned and blind. 

Chema prayed daily that he might again have 

a house. When the people of the village of 

Huamantla wove their annual pictorial flower 

carpet for the basilica of Our Lady of Guada- 

lupe. to show his gratitude for adoption by 


kind Don Nacho and his wife, Chema grew 
the special pansies for the eyes of the Virgin. 
With the help of his dog, Lobo, he made the 
long trip to Mexico City, and there miracu- 
lously gained his sight. The humble devo- 
tion of the Mexican people, their sensitivity 
and gentleness, and their love of beauty as 
shown here make this book outstanding. The 
beautifully delineated illustrations interpret 
the story and show Mexican houses, occupa- 
tions, clothing, customs, and countryside. 
Ages: 7 to 12. 


THE STORY OF VALENTINE. By Wilma 
Pitchford Hays. Illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. New York: Coward-McCann, 210 
Madison Ave., 1956. Pp. 55. $2.50. Par- 

ticularly interesting in February but useful 

any time of the year. this book emphasizes 

the kindness and goodness of Valentine. im- 

prisoned because he believed in one God. he 

used his pet pigeon to send messages to four 
young boys who, unable to play on the 
crowded and dangerous streets of Rome, had 
found safety and happiness playing in Valen- 
tine’s garden. The author’s gentle style inter- 

(Continued on page 38) 





DEMOUNTABLE 


Our newest hit for indoor active play—for 
climbing, sliding, gymnastics. 
4 ft. from floor, %4” 
space for 2 or 3 children at top. 3 ladders and 







3-LADDER GYM 


Platform top is 
plywood, and provides 


7-ft. sliding board are of hardwood. Board can 
be used with Vary-Play Triangle set as another 
seesaw, or with workhorse (see our catalog). 
Easy to take apart and move around; clear 
lacquer finish. 

85 lbs., f.o.b. Riften, N. Y. 















£24.59 





community 
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Write for free 1956 catalog 
COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS, Rifton 2, N. Y. 





























MEMORY DRILLS NEED NOT BE DULL 


with MAGIC SLATE 
Number Practice 


ARITHMETIC 
CLINIC 





We are proud to present this new and novel 
learning device which children enjoy. Educators know that after the 
number facts are fully understood drill is essential in order to retain 
them. Many ways to drill are needed. Magic Slate provides a clever way 
to drill number facts. Here are basic Number Facts at their fingertips 
in a colorful Magic Book .. . designed to be used over and over. Children 
always find magic fascinating. This fun method builds good attitudes 
toward arithmetic. Therefore it helps make the next steps in arithmetic 
easier to teach. 

IT’S LEARNING MAGiC! 

Write without a pencil. Erase 
without an eraser. 
















COMPLETE 
BOOKS! 


ADDITION & 
SUBTRACTION 


e 
MULTIPLICATION 
& DIVISION 
e 
FRACTIONS 
& DECIMALS 







Strathmore Co. ETT AAA SA AOR 
Dept. 796, Aurora, Ill. , QUANTITY 
Please send PREPAID DISCOUNTS 





a : 1 to 6 doz.: 20% Disc. 
...doz. Addition and Subtraction 6 to 12 doz: 25% Disc. 


......doz. Multiplication and Division 1 to 5 gross: 30% Disc. 
.. doz. Fractions and Decimals 5 or more gross: 35% Disc. 


Inspection copy supplied on request. 


Nam2___ 





Address. 3 





City Zone State 
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Aids-to-Reading 

will help You 
develop a balanced 
Reading Program 
Dolch Aids-to-Reading Materials, de- 
vised by Edward W. Dolch, Professor 
of Education Emeritus, University of 
Illinois will contribute to the success 
of any reading program. The Dolch 
Materials are designed to meet the 
individual needs of children in devel- 
oping readiness, a sight vocabulary, 
and sounding attack. Twenty-two 
items provide a wide range of teacher 
helps from kindergarten to grade eight. 
They are learning games which require 
little or no teacher direction. 


"HOME EDITION IN STORES: 


Some of the Dolch Aids-to-Reading 
Games, as well as the Dolch Books are 
now available in retail stores for use 
in the home. The distributors, The 
Gelles-Widmer Co., 7530 Forsyth Blvd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo., have a pamphlet, 
written by Professor Dolch, The Play- 
Way to Learning, which is directed to 
parents. It also illustrates and de- 
scribes the games and books, and is 
free to teachers and P.T.A.’s in needed 
quantities upon request. 


f THE GARRARD PRESS 9 


Dept. CS, Champaign, Illinois 
Please have the distributors of the Home 
Edition send 
to Learning’. 

0 Send Dolch School Edition Catalog. 


copies ‘‘The Play-Way 





Teacher 





Address. 





City. Zone State. 











Books for Children 
(Continued from page 36) 


prets Valentine’s love for people, and the 
artist’s beautiful drawings both enhance the 
text and show Roman life of this period. 
Ages: 8 to 10. 


AMERIGO VESPUCCI. By Nina Brown 
Baker. Illustrated by Paul Valentino. New 
York: Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 1956. 
Pp. 141. $2.50. Tutored by a scholarly 

uncle, Amerigo early enjoyed mathematics 

and particularly astronomy. As a successful 
businessman, he reluctantly consented to act 
as pilot on a voyage to the Indies because of 
his knowledge of navigation and mapmaking. 

A later voyage convinced him that the con- 

tinent under exploration was a new one, not 

India or Asia. The author’s portrayal of 

Vespucci not as an adventurer seeking wealth 

but as an explorer who wanted to gather in- 

formation so that the maps and charts of the 
known: world would be accurate makes the 
man seem particularly real, rather like con- 

temporary explorers in Antarctica. Ages: 9 

to 12. 


THE GLASS SLIPPER. By Eleanor Farjeon. 
Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard. New 
York: Viking, 18 E. 48th St., 1956. Pp. 187. 
$2.75. The sketches which illustrate this 

book-length version of Cinderella illumine the 

poetic text. The events which take place in 
two days in the shorter versions of Cinderella 
are all here, but each is imaginatively and 
appropriately expanded, so that each moment 
of time can be fully savored by listener or by 
reader. Children will ask for this again and 
again, and adults will enjoy providing it. 
Ages: 9 to 12. 


CAPTAIN KIDD’S CAT. Written and illus- 
trated by Robert Lawson. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 34 Beacon St., 1956. Pp. 152. $3. 

“Being the True and Dolorous Chronicle of 

Wm. Kidd, Gent. & Merchant of New York. 

Late Captain of the Adventure Galley. .. . 

Of the Vicissitudes attending his Unfortunate 

Cruise in Eastern Waters, of his Incarceration 

in Newgate Prison, of His Unjust Trial and 

Execution. . . . As Narrated by His Faithful 

Cat McDermot, Who ought to know.” Like 

Ben and Me and Mr. Revere and I this book 

gives the author’s version of an historical 

figure, this time, Captain Kidd. It will appeal 
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as much as his earlier books to his many 
readers. Ages: 10 to 12. 


THE WIZARD IN THE WELL. Poems and 
pictures by Harry Behn. New York: Har- 
court, 383 Madison Ave., 1956. Pp. 62. 
$2.25. 

THE YEAR AROUND. Poems for Children. 
Selected by Alice I. Hazeltine and Elva S. 
Smith. Decorations by Paula Hutchison. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, 
1956. Pp. 192. $2.50. 

The poems in the first book concern magic, 
nature, imaginative experiences of children. 
Appropriate rhythm and meter make them 
music for reading aloud. The unobtrusive 
humor in the long story poem in particular 


is delightful. Ages: 7 to 10. 








The seasonal and holiday arrangement of 
the second book makes for easy use. Its variety | 
and uniformly high quality provide pleasure | 
for any mood. Ages: 8 to 12. | 


WELCOME, SANTZA. By Constance Savery. | 
Illustrated by Helen Torrey. New York: | 
Longmans, Green, 55 5th Ave., 1956. Pp. | 
166. $2.75. This is a satisfying story of | 

three children, supposedly orphaned during | 

the war, who were returned to relatives in | 

England, accompanied by a Greek child who 

had helped care for them in the Greek orphan- 

age where they were sheltered. The story is a 

little contrived. But the warm relationship 

among the children and the growing feeling 
of security as they accept the affection offered 
in the English home make it worth while. 

Ages: 9 to 12. 





Student Bulk-Subscription Orders 


for Childhood Education have been 
changed. They may be ordered for a 
number of consecutive months if you 
1. Order 10 or more subscriptions. 















2. Enclose complete payment with order. | | 

3. Figure payment at 30¢ per copy for | 
each month ordered. (i.e. an order 
for Oct. through May would be 8 
months. An order for 12 students | 
would be 30¢ x 8 = $2.40 x 12 = 
$28.80). 

4, All magazines must be mailed to one 
address. (Instructor of class.) Give 
exact name and address. 
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A PURPOSE... 


Scientifically designed, beautifully 

oo constructed MODERN  PLAYWAY 
3) EQUIPMENT has earned a place in 

3) leading progressive nursery schools, 


kindergartens and primary classrooms 
everywhere. They aid in the develop- 
ment of the child’s muscular strength, 
coordination and control, offers him 
an incentive to think, choose and test, 
and at the same time holds the child’s 
interest by offering activity which he 
enjoys. MODERN PLAYWAY WORK- 
AND-PLAY MATERIALS are thoroughly 
tested to be pedagogically correct for 
the teacher!—psychologically correct 
for the child! 










>. te. 
SER 
SEND FOR THIS 
VALUABLE 4 
BOOKLET TODAY! 


“Handbook of Ed- 
ucational Work- 
and-Play Mate- 
rials” illustrating 
over 400 educa- 
tional play mate- ; 
rials. Only 25¢ 4 
postpaid. 9 






Dept. CE-51 


> | THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
ux""| SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 
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New! 


FASCINATING 
DEVELOPMENTAL 
GAME eae 






Provides 


group play 
in confined areas 


Your youngsters quickly learn the enjoyment of 


cooperative play and the satisfaction of physical 
coordination when you introduce them to Toss 
Return—a unique new action game specially de- 
signed for kindergarten and early grade pupils. 


Scientifically Engineered 


Toss Return satisfies the child’s natural desire to play 
as the big boys and girls do—tossing a ball through 
a basket. Yet its funnel-shaped basket net and in- 
clined return are properly designed to accommodate 
the smaller child's limited abilities and special needs. 

The return restricts ball to a controlled area per- 
mitting play in a room where other activities are in 
progress. Both basket and return are adjustable for 
use through third grade (Smaller model available 
for nursery and therapy groups). Unit is solidly 
constructed, completely portable. 


For full data on Toss Return mail coupon today. 


WILLIAMS’ GAMES © Box 184 © Marion, Ohio 


Please send full data on Toss Return 


Name 








School_____ 





Street___ ones 








Books for Adults... 


Editor, CHARLES DENT 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN OUR DEMOCRACY. 
By Lawrence A. Cremin and Merle L. Bor- 
rowman. New York: Macmillan, 60 5th 
Ave., 1956. Pp. 226. $2.64. Intended for use 


| by high school students, this book presents 


in its amply-illustrated pages a remarkably 
comprehensive picture of the role of public 


| education in the United States. 





Coverage is given to the development of the 


| schools, the educational program and how it is 
| organized, how learning takes place, and the 
| support and control of the schools. A con- 
| cluding chapter defines major problems facing 


public education and suggests possible lines 
of action. 


Interest and readability are promoted 


| through tying down the discussion to sample 


situations or cases in a typical American com- 
munity, Maplewood. At the end of each chap- 


| ter are a few well-selected “things to think 


about and do.” 

Because of its brevity and the success with 
which it underlines the function of responsible 
citizenship in improving education, this book 
should be of value for use with lay as well as 
with student groups.—Reviewed by ALEX- 
ANDER FRAZIER, assistant supt., Houston, 


| Texas, Public Schools. 


THE THREE R’S PLUS. Edited by Robert H. 
Beck. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, 1956. Pp. 392. $5. Important phases 

of modern approaches to teaching as practiced 

in schools today are discussed in a series of 
relatively short articles. Each is written by 

a different person or persons. 

The changed and changing conceptions of 
educational philosophy and practices as related 
to individual differences, emotional and per- 
sonality development, and the core and com- 
mon learnings curriculum are excellently pre- 
sented. 

In addition to discussing modern ways of 
teaching the 3 R’s, consideration is given to 
present-day methods and practices of teaching 
other specific subject areas included in 
today’s curriculum. Guidance, provision for 
the exceptional child, and some of the inter- 
esting issues confronting the profession are 
some of the services presented. 
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A brief, concise, worthwhile, and over-all 
orientation to the total school program is 
achieved. Although the book was intended as 
a description of what today’s schools and 
teachers are trying to do, this style of writing 
is predominately textbook style and would 
hold the interest of beginning teachers and 
administrators more than of the average lay- 
man.—Reviewed by RAYMOND ARNOLD, direc- 
tor of instruction, San Antonio, Texas, Public 
Schools. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD. By Clark 
E. Moustakas. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
330 W. 42nd St., 1956. Pp. 265. $4.50. 

First-hand accounts of personal relationships 

between teachers and pupils from kindergarten 

through high school are reported. These per- 
sonal accounts, many of which were tape re- 
cordings. were gathered by 92 teachers on 
different grade levels in four school systems. 
Some are success stories and others record 
failures. Each anecdotal record represents an 
attempt on the part of the classroom teacher 
to devise and use mental hygiene approaches 
as a means of gaining insight into children’s 
behavior. The author neither interprets nor 


admonishes; he merely presents the experience 
and allows the reader to find his own mean- 
ings. As a result, the reader’s perception of 
children’s behavior is enriched and expanded 
as he explores in the classrooms of these 92 
teachers the essence of the interaction of 
children and their teachers. 

The author laments the fact that in today’s 
busy classrooms there is little time for crea- 
tive thought and working toward better human 
relations.—Reviewed by BERTHA M. BRANDON, 
Coordinator of Elem. Schools, Waco, Texas. 


PRESENT-DAY PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by 
A. A. Roback. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., 1955. Pp. 995. $12. 

This book is offered as a comprehensive survey 

of the field. The coverage is so broad that the 

treatment of each topic is of necessity too brief 
and superficial to have value for the profes- 
sional worker. Educational psychology is 
treated in 2] pages, with sections on defini- 
tion and objectives, child growth and develop- 
ment, learning theories, guidance and counsel- 
ing, and evaluation. The influences of Gestalt 
Psychology and Freudianism are dealt with 
(Continued on next page) 
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1957 STUDY CONFERENCE 
April 21-26 Los Angeles, Calif. 


Discussion and 





For teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, parents, community work- 
ers, and all others concerned with 
children 2-12. 





work groups 
School visiting 


General sessions 





Interest groups 





For information write: 
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Books for boys—of MEN, 
Ships and the Sea 


DOD II I TD 


VIKING’S 
DAWN 


BS This new tale by HENRY TREECE car- 
ries its readers and its young Viking 
hero on a fabulous voyage along the 
northern routes of the rich treasure 
ships. The great warrior captain, his 
sturdy longship, his courageous crew 
are all Vikings —as the Vikings really 
were. Illus. by Christine Price. 

Ages ll and up. $3.00 


FERDINAND 
MAGELLAN 


& RONALD WELCH challenges every 
reader to join the valiant Magellan 
on his voyages into the unknown. 
There are mutinies, shipwreck and all 
the perils of the sea, before the first 
exciting circumnavigation of the 
world is completed. Illus. by William 
Stobbs. Ages lland up. $3.00 


ODYSSEUS 
THE WANDERER 


@ For the young who want to follow 
the greatest adventurer of them all, 
AUBREY DE SELINCOURT retells 
Homer’s epic of Odysseus. “Exhila- 
rating . . . marked by unerring taste 
in the selection and treatment of in- 
cidents . .. The format, with its clear, 
well-spaced text . . . is splendidly 
matched with the distinguished 
writing.” —N. Y. Times. lus. by 
Norman Meredith. 

Ages 1] and up. $3.00 


THE CAPE 
HORN BREED 


a CAPT. WILLIAM H. S. JONES’s superb 
chronicle of 80,000 miles around the 
Horn and across the Pacific aboard 

one of the last great sailing ships. 
“Should be ranked with Two Years 
Before the Mast.”"—DANIEL A. POLING, 

The Christian Herald. Photographs. 
Ages 14 and up. $5.00 


| CRITERION BOOKS, INC. 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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Books for Adults 
(Continued from page 41) 


in about one-half page each. Each of the areas 
included is given a brief historical introduc- 
tion, however. 

Authors for each of the forty chapters range 
from newcomers in the profession to the most 
distinguished authorities in psychology. Some 
unevenness from chapter to chapter must be 
expected.—Reviewed by Gorpon V. ANDER- 
SON, associate professor of educ. psy., Univ. 
of Texas, Austin. 


THE NEW TEACHER COMES TO SCHOOL. 
By Glen G. Eye and Willard R. Lane. New 
York: Harper, 49 E. 33rd St., 1956. Pp. 376. 
$4.50. This well-written first text to be de- 

voted wholly to problems of new teachers 
meets a need. It discusses the problems of the 
new teacher from all angles—as the new teach- 
er enters the classroom for the first time, the 
teaching staff, the colleagues, and community 
of which he will become a part. All are treated 
with helpful suggestions. 

Introduction programs for new teachers 
into a system will be most interesting to the 
school administrators. With the teacher short- 
age becoming more acute each year, the school 
officials have become more and more con- 
cerned with planning an introduction program 
which will properly orient new teachers and 
which will increase the holding power of our 
schools. The reader will profit from many 
practical suggestions on helping the new 
teacher become a part of the school system.— 
Reviewed by DonaLp McDonatp, director of 
curriculum, Alibene, Texas, Public Schools. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP. By C. A. and Mary E. 
Weber. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. Pp. 
279. $4.50. The strategy of leadership is a 

topic of great interest to school administra- 

tors and other educational workers. The 
authors believe that a better understanding of 
this strategy is important if school workers 
are to realize to the fullest extent the success 
of such work. The democratic setting in which 
our schools operate is kept constantly in mind. 

The authors have succeeded in establishing 

a philosophical background, have drawn 

heavily on writings of the past, and have used 

summaries of research which are applicable 


to this field. 
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| Fundamentals of Educational Leadership is 


the first book in the leadership field which 
has been written specifically for public educa- 
tional workers. It should prove of interest to 
school administrators, teachers, parents, and 
members of boards of education. It should 
also prove useful as textbook material or sup- 
plementary reading for college classes in the 
field of leadership training—Reviewed by 
DonaLpD McDona p. 


TEACHING WORLD AFFAIRS IN AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOLS. A Case Book. Edited by 
Samuel Everett and Christian O. Arndt. 
Foreword by William H. Kilpatrick. New 
York: Harper, 1956. Pp. 270. $4. This 

book, a publication of The John Dewey So- 

ciety, will be especially valuable for curriculum 
planners or groups engaged in in-service cur- 
riculum study. It should be used as a com- 
panion volume with another publication of 
the Society, Education for a World Society. 

Both books are in response to two questions 

propounded by the Society: “What respon- 

sibilities do American schools have for edu- 
cation for world affairs?” “What are schools 
in the United States now doing?” 


Teaching World Affairs in American 
Schools presents a series of case studies to 
show what is being done to teach international 
understanding to our American youth. The 
case studies were compiled from a canvass 
made by the John Dewey Society to locate 
public and private schools engaged in promis- 
ing practices in education for world affairs. 

Practical examples of current methods in 
elementary, junior, and senior high schools 
are described, illustrating continuous and de- 
velopmental growth in education for world 
affairs. One section of the book cites examples 
of all-school and out-of-class activities which 
seem to be essential elements for building a 
sound basis for international relations. Pro- 
grams of systemwide school and community 
services, including in-service education and 
community group cooperation with the schools, 
are also surveyed. One chapter deals specif- 
ically with college and university programs 
designed to acquaint college youth and adults 
with the gigantic international problems 
which confront us. 

An excellent collection of actual experiences 
in teaching world affairs will be suggestive 

(Continued on next page) 
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“THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES” 


in the special School Edition 


The first eighty volumes in this nationally recognized series were available 
in the special School Edition as of September 1, 1955. Ten further volumes 
in the School Edition were published as of September 1, 1956. 


@ Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 

@ ‘“Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 

@ Popular usage in Grades 4 through 9 

@ Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading—independent, reme- 
dial or corrective, school library. Serving wide curricular purposes 

@ Per volume: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher 


Feel free to request School Edition descriptive literature and order 
blanks—either for direct purchase or “on approval, subject to return. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 
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Books for Adults 


(Continued from page 43) 


to teachers sensitive to the challenging con- 
cept of the responsibility of American educa- 
tion.—Reviewed by BertHA M. BRANDON. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 
CLASSROOM. By Henry Clay Lindgren. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 440 4th 
Ave., 1956. Pp. 521. $5. One of the major 

assets of this new work in educational psy- 
chology is the breadth of viewpoint brought 
by the author to his treatment of learning. 
In addition to reviewing the tenets of the 
various schools. Lindgren relates to practical 
classroom problems the findings of recent 
years on the social, emotional, and biological 
aspects of learning. In such a context, the 
student should find encouragement to move 
ahead toward integration in his own outlook 
on what makes for successful teaching. 

The chapters that deal with the learner and 
his family, the learner in his group, discipline 
and the learning situation, and learning 
through group methods contain information 





and ideas that should suggest leads in working 
with experienced teachers for improved under- 
standing in these areas. 

The book is well documented with material 
from both the familiar sources and from the 
author’s own experience.—Reviewed by ALEX- 
ANDER- FRAZIER. 


THE PEDIATRIC YEARS. By Louis Spekter. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Pub., 
301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., 1955. Pp. 734. 
$12.50. The author has endeavored to bring 

together comprehensive information on the 

many aspects of child health in such a manner 
that it is easily. understandable and suited to 
the needs of students and professional workers. 

This source book gives the reader a better 

understanding of the “team approach” and a 

better realization of the fact that coordinated 

efforts, both for the care of the individual 
child and for program planning, are essential 
in working with children and their families. 

This is a long awaited and unique contri- 
bution to the field of pediatrics and its allied 
areas.—Reviewed by WILLIAM E. JOHNSON, 

Univ. of Texas, Austin. 





“WONDERFUL” 


say teachers everywhere 
about PLASTI - TAK, the 
handy re-usable adhesive 
that sticks to ANY sur- 
face. Now papers can 
be posted anywhere in 
the classroom, even on 
the chalkboard. It’s 100% 
re-usable and much more 
economical to use than 
expendable sticky tape 
and surface damaging 
tacks. 





PLASTI-TAK is distributed by: 


American at Supply Co. ..Denver 
Beckley-Cardy Co. ................ Chicago 
Childcraft all tn Sse New York 
Elyria Picture Co. vasa Elyria, Ohio 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. ............. Philadelphia 
Goble = Co. RO eG Greenfield, Ind. 
Le” a Kansas City 


Kelso School Supply Co. .......... Muncie, Ind. 
R. E. Kindel & Co. ........... .... Cincinnati 

Miss. School Supply Co. Jackson; Miss. 
Northern School Supply Co. . Great Falls, Mont. 
School Specialties Co. ; Belmont, N. C. 
Westwood Teaching Aids .......... Spindale, N. C. 


PLASTI-TAK IS APPROVED BY ACEI 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND SAMPLE 


1514 Aster PI 
Brooks Mfg. Co. peer. 10 Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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Selling ‘points’ 


The quality and service “points” 


built into a sharpener 
BOSTON 


are as important as the 
pencil points it produces. PENCIL SHARPENERS 






Self-Feeder #4 


Boston Sharpeners are made 

in a variety of types that enable 

you to meet every general and 

special need of your customers. 

e Automatic true-center feed e¢ 30 hard-steel, deep- 
milled BOSTON SPEED CUTTERS .. . faster... less 
work e Non-rustir iickel-plated receptacle e Rugged 
all-metal frame ¢ Distinctive new gray finish e BOSTON 
pencil stop ... no waste e Takes various size woodcase 
pencils ¢ Guaranteed for 1 full year 


Camden 1. NJ. HUNT PEN °° 


Also manufacturers of sPEEDBALL pens and products 
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Among the Magazines... 


Editors, ERNA CHRISTENSEN and Committee 


The following people are members of the 
committee for 1956-1958: Hazel Corson, 
Edgewood School, Scarsdale, N.Y.; Eugenie 
Callahan, Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N. Y.; 
Hazelle Berkness, Barbara Bowman, Emily 
Ellis, Bronxville School, Bronxville, N. Y. 





In case you missed one of the 2,000,000 
copies or one of the 1,000 authorized reprints 
of the two delightful essays entitled, “What 
Is a Boy” and “What Is a Girl,” don’t miss 
Bennett Cerf’s “Trade Winds” in the June 30 
issue of The Saturday Review. Mr. Cerf re- 
prints the two complete essays as written by 
Alan Beck for the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Recordings have been 
made of them by Victor, Decca, and Colum- 
bia. They have been translated into many 
languages and are available in Braille. Mr. 
Cerf indicates that the circulation has been 
“almost astronomical” and mentions some 
interesting ways these essays have been used. 


New York State Education for April 1956 
included an article “The Paperbound Goes to 
School” by C. Elta Van Norman which con- 
tains advice for the teacher interested in secur- 
ing good but inexpensive materials for school- 
room use. The author lists background aids 
helpful to teachers or librarians who wish to 
use excellent resources in an area where good 
and bad are often side by side. 

‘“Papergound Books in Print” issued from 
the offices of The Publishers Weekly and the 
Library Journal provide a valuable index. 

“The Paperback Review” by Martin Rugg 
in The English Journal is also listed as a 
helpful reference. 


Outdoor education is fast becoming an 
actual part of the school curriculum. In the 
June 1956 issue of McCall’s, there is an illus- 
trated article “School in the Wilds” about 
fifth graders in Orinda, California, on a three- 
week session of school in the wilderness. The 
first-hand knowledge gained from expeditions 
into the surrounding territory or from visits 
to points of interest gave a wealth of material 
for study. Working, playing, living together 

(Continued on next page) 
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GET THIS HELPFUL 


“HOW-TO-DO-IT” BOOK, TOO 


A_ newly revised, easy-to-understand 
“Handbook for Rhythm Band’’—tells 
what to do and how to do it! Many 
pictures and instructive illustra- 
tions, including many music 
scores. Only 50c each. 






Department 946, Elkhart, Indiana 


Name 


Every kindergarten and elementary grade teacher 
should have a copy of this brand new catalog of 
Conn Rhythm Band instruments. Packed with 
pictures and prices on all the instruments and 
outfits in the complete line. Mail coupon today. 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd. 


D Send, free and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog. 
0 Please send “HOW TO DO IT” Handbook. I enclose 50c. | 
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Among the Magazines 
(Continued from page 45) 


and sharing experiences drew the staff and 
children together in a way that could never 
be realized in a school situation. “It was 
agreed by the staff that these three weeks 
were equal to three months regular schooling 
in establishing understanding and coopera- 
tion.” The total cost was $15 per pupil. As 
you read you can readily see how similar 
trips could be adapted to any local woodland 
area. 


Every parent and teacher has had “to back 
down” with children sometime or other. 
Pauline Palmer Meek shares her experiences 
and insights in this matter in “The Fine Art 
of Backing Down,” Parents Magazine, June 
1956. Mrs. Meek, a former teacher, found in 
her experiences with four youngsters that she 
has had to back down when “I have expected 
too much of my child,” and “Whenever de- 
mands are made in stubborn pride . . .” 
She contends that children cannot be con- 
trolled like puppets when we desire to pro- 
duce a democracy based upon the powers in- 


herent in independent decisions and taking 
responsibility for the results of those deci- 
sions. Mrs. Meek indicates that children’s re- 
quests are often refused simply because of 
their inconvenience to adults; but that stub- 
born resistance to a large issue of import to 
the adult is seldom met if the parent has 
backed down wisely on smaller and less im- 
portant matters. 


With a new school year, there usually comes 
a new firmness about money matters. This 
serious approach to budget planning may be 
more lasting with the benefit of a digest of 
professional tips on personal finances given 
in “Money Talk for Single Women,” Chang- 
ing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine, June 
1956. In this article, there are budget tips 
that tell you to readjust your expenditures 
until you arrive at a realistic idea of where 
the money must go. Save all you can, for this 
is the foundation of your independence. There 
are investment tips with regard to inflation 
resistant investment in stocks, variable an- 
nuities, and real estate. Although such invest- 
ments are considered good, they each require 





Play:Doh 


Teapt mare 


(Not a Clay) 
The CLEAN NEW Modeling Compound 
Designed ESPECIALLY for 
YOUNG CHILDREN! 


ENCOURAGES CREATIVENESS! The clean, 
new manipulative material made for young chil- 
dren to handle by themselves with a minimum of 
adult supervision. Requires no tools or modeling 
aids which tend to inhibit creativeness. Ready to 
use IMMEDIATELY and can be used again and 
again. Three BRIGHT COLORS and neutral for 
blending. NON-TOXIC, pleasant smelling, WON’T 
STAIN. Ideal for cooperative projects, “fill-in” or 
“free” time periods. 
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LASTING INTEREST VALUE 


makes JUDY materials the most 


successful teaching aids you can use! 

























Judy Puzzle Inlays ap- 
peal to all children in 
wide age range and in- 
terest level. 


Judy Story Sets for cre- 
ative expression in story 
telling — language arts 
and social studies. 


Judy Alphabets are 
simple and easy to use. 
Effective for spelling, 
phonics, vocabulary 
building, arithmetic, 
alphabetizing, signs and 
displays, photographic 
titles. 


SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOG OF 
All classroom tested materials 
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310 N. Second St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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the guidance of the expert. The article recom- 
mends buying stocks only to keep. If you have 
a good job, buy high-grade common stocks 
for long-term gains. Put some money into an 
investment trust or a mutual fund so that you 
have the advice of professionals and thereby 
diversified gains. With variable annuities, the 
premiums you pay at a flat rate yearly are 
invested in diversified lists of common stock. 
At retirement, you receive monthly the shares 
or the cash value the shares have earned. Your 
retirement income will rise or fall with the 
value of the stocks in the fund. This protects 
against inflation and so offers greater income 
possibility than straight annuity, endowment. 
or savings. 

Here are four other articles which will be 
helpful. Single copies are free through the 
Changing Times Reprint Service, 1729 H 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

How To Pick an Investment Trust 

Your New Social Security 

Inflation-proof Annuities 

Want to Save 10% of Your Pay? 








LIPPINCOTT 
READING 
TEXTS L oppinet 


teatbooks 





Supplementary 


by 
Leary, Reichert, and Reely 

. .. an extended-interest reading series for grades 
1-6. TIME TO READ is composed of those stories, 
poems, and narratives most frequently requested 
by children in school libraries throughout the 
United States. These attractive, ungraded texts 
abound in interesting, educational, pleasurable 
reading material. 


Remedial 
READING FOR MEANING 
by 


Guiler and Coleman 
. provides a complete reading improvement 
program for grades 4-12. Each workbook in this 
popular series contains twenty-four units of class- 
room-tested stories and accompanying testing 
exercises designed to increase speed and compre- 
hension in reading. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago Philadelphia 








Serving the child in his community 


TEACHING IN THE 
SMALL COMMUNITY 


1956 Yearbook 
Department of Rural Education 
National Education Association 


Contains practical helps for teachers in 
large and small schools. 


Among the chapter headings: But These 
Children Are All Different—The Com- 
munity Should Help, but How?—What 
Do I Teach?—Can I Get It All In? 


$3.00 


—order from— 


Department of Rural Education 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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CHILD’S 
PLAY IS 


— 


You can keep active youngsters happily di- 
verted, even in close quarters, with The Wonder 
Horse. Patented Magic Spring Action provides 
hours of healthful exercise—helps build strong 
bodies. Ideal for kindergarten or nursery. 


The Wonder Horse DeLuxe (shown above) 
for children 1 to 7. Durable plastic with 
wood or steel base, $29.95. Other models 
priced from $10.95. 


Insist on The Genuine Wonder Horse e Write 
today for complete information. 


WONDER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS © COLLIERVILLE TENN 











Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 

This is the first of June. A three thousand 
mile trek across these United States, from Cali- 
fornia to Washington, D. C., has just been 
completed by your new editor. It took “Belle” 
(Belaire Sports Chevrolet) and me _ twelve 
days. “Belle” demonstrated her willingness to 
travel by purring along—never a groan—over 
some miles of rough road or a new brand of 
gasoline. She now rests in a garage while I 
am at ACEI Headquarters becoming ac- 
quainted with the responsibilities of an editor. 

Interesting. humorous events and _ silent 
musings were a part of the journey. There 
were visits with friends, all-to-short con- 
tacts with children, phone calls to ACEers 
and even two unsolicited subscriptions for 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 

Often there was wonderment over how the 
pioneers scaled the mountains, fared on desert 
stretches, crossed rivers in covered wagons. 
Butter churning (a cream filled churn hung 
under the wagon making butter enroute) was 
understandable. Some of the same sights and 
experiences must have been shared by the 
pioneers and me—primrose carpeted desert, 
pungent fragrance of blooming sage, snow- 
capped mountains, meadows of golden dande- 
lion, rushing streams, songs of birds, and 
glistening salt beds of Salt Lake. These could 
not have altered much in over one hundred 
years. 

The stop-over in Denver was with a friend 
of New York International House days. Her 
busy household consisted of a husband who 
owned and managed a factory for making jet 
ejection seats and “trainers,” 11-year-old 
Karen, 10-year-old Buzzie, 7-year-old Steven, 
and Grandfather. I marveled how my friend 
found time to sing with a choral group, par- 
ticipate in PTA and other clubs, paint, and 
give so much time to her family. 

Big Springs, Nebraska, the tour books indi- 
cate, is located near the spot where one route 
of the Oregon trail crossed the South Platte 
River. I remember it because of the people I 
met in an old hotel there. Both the old gentle- 
man and his wife, a teacher of yesteryear, 
vied for my attention in telling about the 
family photos which hung in antique frames 
on the walls and about the old musical instru- 
ment brought from Switzerland by Uncle 
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Henry. Suddenly they stopped talking and 
asked, “What do you do?” Here was my 
opportunity to tell about ACEI and CuHi.p- 
Hoop Epucation. “I'll subscribe for the mag- 
azine!” announced the former teacher. “Write 
down the name and address. I want my grand- 
children to benefit from it.” Then came tales 
of days when teachers received a monthly 
wage of $25, lived in the home of a Board 
member and rode horseback to school. Loath 
to let any wayside visitor leave, the old gentle- 
man as | turned to my car asked, “How tall 
are you?” “Six feet tall when I wear heels,” 
I replied. Then as if to soften his abrupt ques- 
tion he said, “You’re a fine woman!” Both 
chorused as I started the engine, “You won't 
forget our little town of Big Springs, will 
you?” 

“Belle” and I moved on to the rolling 
wooded hills of Iowa. In Cedar Rapids | 
visited a friend whose home sits like a crown 
high on top of a hill. Nature’s landscaping 
was visible from every window .. . the sturdy 
oak, the wild cherry in bloom, the velvety 
grass, the woods—foxes, cottontails, and birds. 
Three-and-a-half-year-old Douglas, my friend’s 
grandchild, made this home alive with activity. 
During a sudden thunderstorm he “helped” 
move the porch furniture. Later he engaged 
in an hour of concentrated dramatic play— 
taking “pictures” of us all with a modern lamp 
standard as his “camera.” His span of atten- 
tion was long for a child of his age. His 
creative use of the environment had many pos- 
sibilities. He and I walked “to explore the 
community resources.” * Among our discover- 
ies was the swimming pool being filled with 
water and a well-equipped playground. He 
scorned the “baby swing” and led me to a 
high jungle gym. Large muscle activity was 
in full sway. This was for him! 

These experiences and many others made 
indelible impressions as I crossed our conti- 
nent. Children in secure family settings, older 
folks who see their lives in retrospect and who 
help link our knowledge of the past to the 
present. These were some of the associations 
I attached to the fast moving scenes of the 
trip. 

The tour was rounded out with a flavor of 
the aesthetic and spiritual by my visit to a 
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church organ factory in Hagerstown, Mary- 
land. One can generalize that music—church 
organ music in particular—has its value in 
inspiring us to higher planes of thought and 
activity and in refurbishing our souls. To this 
end, the factory was doing its bit. This 
counteracted feelings aroused by the visit to 
the jet parts factory in Denver. 

The journey ended in Washington, D. C., 
and now a new field of work opens. To under- 
take this new position is only possible because 
of former editors who built a firm foundation. 
Constance Carr, outgoing editor, has developed 
CuiLpHOop EpucaTion and ACEI bulletins 
with skill, knowledge, and understanding. She 
has kept a closeness to needs of children, 
teachers, and parents through contacts with 
them in homes, schools, and community situa- 
tions. Her continuing interest in ACEI work 
makes her a valuable member of any com- 
munity. We wish her success in her doctoral 
work at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The new editor will lean heavily on the 
help of Laura Hooper, editorial board chair- 
man, and on the Executive Board and Head- 
quarters staff. 

To you, the readers, I look for help. We 
must all work together to make CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION a magazine valuable to all con- 
cerned for children, and for society. Each 
of you is urged to send us reactions, evalua- 
tions of content, and suggestions for names 
of authors. The editor invites and needs your 
help. Write often to 


Next Month That All Children May Learn, 

Teachers Are Important,” the 
October theme stirs us to think “What Crea- 
tive Teaching Means” in an editorial from the 
pen of Laura Zirbes, professor emeritus, Ohio 
State University. 

Where is the teacher going? Do teacher 
values affect children—no matter what the 
course of study, materials or community re- 
sources? Myrtle Imhoff, Early Education 
Specialist, U. S. Office of Education, Dept. 
of H.E.W., sets the sights for the teacher. 

Is there a substitute for the teacher? Teach- 
er aide—a hindrance or a help? Dorothy 
McCuskey, Bowling Green State University, 
Ohio, relates her views. 

A child reports to May I. Young, Office of 
Special Education, Philadelphia, and a guid- 
ance director, Vivian Ingram, Flint, Michigan, 
tells us “What It Means To Have a Creative 
Teacher.” 

How can the teacher expand his own life 
space? Does appreciation of self in today’s 
culture enter into making teachers important? 
Frances Mayfarth, Wheelock College, Boston, 
suggests ideas. 

What is the teacher’s role for migrant chil- 
dren? What kind of education is planned for 
an increasing number of children who fre- 
quently move? Helen Cowan Wood, Fresno 
County, California, draws from wide experi- 
ence to report. 

In a special feature article, we learn of 
Welsh schools, their second language prob- 
lems and others, from Morfudd Tudor, head- 
mistress, Ton-yr-ywen County Primary In- 
fants School, and a California exchange teach- 
er, Madge Martin. 
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WHEELOCK COLLEGE 
B.S. Degree in Education. Four-year liberal arts- 
professional preparation of teachers for 
nursery, kindergarten, primary 
M.S. Degree in Education. Advanced preparation 
for positions of educational leadership 
Delightful campus life and cultural advantages 
F Spring, Summer Sessions 
132 Riverway Boston 15, Massachusetts 








EARN YOUR MASTER’S DEGREE 


Modern education for wuneare ond ele- 
mentary school teachers. M.Ed. degree 

—one year. Small classes: individualized 
program. Laboratory school. Part - time, 
Saturday and Summer classes available. 
B.Ed. course 4 years. Fully accredited. 
Coed. Campus on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Write for College Catalog. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
K. Richard Johnson, President 





e Do you enjoy working with 

children? Perry will prepare 

, 8 Ph teach fs nad school, 
Kindergarten ndergarten, primary and 


playground, in just 8 years! 
Normal School 


Graduates can obtain degree 

of B.S, in Education through 
University credits and Summer School. Teachers in the 
lower grades are more sought after than ever before. 
You will serve humanity, enjoy challenging work with 
fine eng en a. for _ home. 
Established 1 Write for catalog. 
ROOM 312, ais: SSOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 











2826 Sheridan Road Evanston, Illinois 


LESLEY COLLEGE :<:. 


A nationally accredited senior college for women 
TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Seven 
dormitories. Catalogs. 


Director of Admissions, Margery E. Bouma, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Latest edition of 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


More Than One Thousand Titles— 


old favorites brief annotations 
best of the new books age classifications help identify 
title, author and publisher indices books for special children or groups 


Content: 
Animals Picture Storybooks 
Biographies Poetry 
Collections Reference Books 
Music Religion 
Holidays Science 
Life in Other Countries Social Studies 
and the U. S. Fanciful Stories and Folklore 


Compiler, Christine Gilbert 125 Pages $1.50 
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Revised edition of 


PRIMARY SCHOOL PORTFOLIO 


Practical Suggestions for Working with Children. 
Beginning teachers or teachers returning to the profession welcome this 
information: 
. What To Expect of the 6 to 8’s . Evaluation Includes: Child, 
Our School Home Home, School 


1 

2. 

3. A Good School Day . The Work Period 

4. Parents and Teachers Work . When Children Work Alone 
Together . The Meaning of Discipline 


5. Developing Citizens for Today Starting Reading 
and Tomorrow . Where Do I Go Now ?— 
6. Creative Experiences Bibliography 


Individual leaflets, 10¢ Complete Portfolio, 75¢ 


Published by: 


Association For Childhood Education International 


1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Suite 302 
Washington 5, D. C. 














